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The burning of the livery stable of Gifford’s Tavern in 1807 kindled 
the desire in the citizens of Newark for their own insuring organization. 
This fire was the first insured loss in that city. The able performance of 
the carrier made so favorable an impression that in 1810 a group of 
Newark business men organized the-first fire insurance company of 
New Jersey, which was chartered the following year. 


The Newark Fire Insurance Company has enjoyed a strong, steady rise 
during the century and a quarter since, despite wars, depressions and 
serious losses. Its record testifies to the soundness of its structure. 


May the citation of this accomplishment stand as a tribute to the men 
who have served this institution in the past and as a pledge of the 
present administration to the future. 
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A thinking spell 


What this country needs is a thinking spell. We have reached a 
point where we should call “Time Out!” and retire to the side- 

“ lines. There, divorced from the hysteria and the heat of the bat- 
tle, we should promptly and deliberately survey whither we are 


going. 


We need, especially, a thinking spell in our politics. If the pace 
that has been already set, nine months prior to election, is continued, 
there will be a bursting of blood vessels long before the pols open in 
November. The present pace, if unabated, may have unpleasant 
consequences by election time. 


It is an inherent right of every American citizen to have his own 
opinions and vote his own convictions. In fact, there is more to it 
than that. It is a duty to doso. But it is equally essential that these 
convictions be arrived at in sane moments, divorced from hysteria 
and devoid of the personal animosities and prejudices that seem to 
have characterized the opening skirmishes in our political battle. © 


And we need a thinking spell in our legislative activities too. Con- 
gress might well recess shortly for a period of a week or ten days. 
During that time it might not be amiss to suggest a reading course on 
monetary economics. The recent movement for inflation, if un- 
checked, will confiscate property and destroy whatever measure of 
security the middle class may possess. Every inflationary period in 
history records that once inflation got under way it was not success- 
fully checked until it had brought havoc and ruin to thousands and 
thousands of people. 


Confidence is the basis of credit. Inflationary excesses ruin this 
confidence and thus ruin credit. No man is willing to accept another 
man’s credit if he has any suspicion that he will be repaid in depreci- 
ated money. It seems easy to justify the printing of greenback cur- 
rency on the basis of our huge gold holdings. From the arguments 
advanced for this action we must believe that its exponents do not 
understand the fundamentals of monetary economics. It would ap- 
pear that all they understand is that greenback currency, as a matter 
of expediency, seems the best way out. History disputes this. The 
unbroken testimony down through the ages reveals that measures 
such as are proposed lead only to one goal—confiscation. And con- 
fiscation brings privation, suffering and misery. 





I repeat: what America needs right now 


more than a breathing 
spell—is a thinking spell. 


ce Tes 


Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 
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Legislative larceny 


What's wrong with the idea behind the Townsend Plan is explained 
by Dr. F. CYRIL JAMES, Wharton School of Finance, University of Pa. 


Current economic and _ financial 
statistics indicate clearly that the 
United States is recovering stead- 
ily from the slough of depression 
in which it lay three years agp. Busi- 
ness activity is greater, the volume of 
production is rising, banks are sound- 
er, and the number of workers who 
are unemployed through no fault of 
theirs is steadily diminishing. 

But it must also be remembered that 
the nation is not yet out of the wood. 
Every one of the situations that I have 
mentioned show substantial improve- 
ment from the low of 1933, but each 
of them is still some distance from the 
level to which we were accustomed 
prior to the stock market crash of 1929. 
Perhaps the situation at present can 
best be compared to that of a convales- 
cent who is distinctly on the mend, but 
who still needs to give careful thought 
to his physical condition if he wishes 
to regain perfect health. 

The realization of these facts is very 
important in an election year, when po- 
litical parties, in an effort to gain the 
sympathy and support of the electorate, 
adopt strange nostrums that have lit- 
tle but political enthusiasm to com- 
mend them. Moreover, such a reali- 
zation is particularly important in this 
particular election year of 1936 be- 
cause the United States seems to be in 
danger of an unusually severe attack 
of legislative larceny on the part of 
those who wish to exploit the national 
resources for their own benefit. 

Groups of farmers have already sug- 
gested the desirability of further deval- 
uation, the reverend orator of Sunday 
afternoon is still preaching the issue of 
paper money, and the Senators of cer- 
tain states are apparently anxious to do 
something more for silver. Each of 
these proposals might be the subject 
of an article, but I am going to leave 
them aside on this occasion in order to 
confine mv remarks to another pro- 
posal—the Townsend Plan. 


There are today very few intelli- 
gent people who are opposed to the 
principle of social security. In several 
foreign countries legal provision was 
made many years ago for the payment 
of unemployment benefits to those 
workers who were unable to find jobs 
through no fault of their own. Even 
more frequently we find provisions for 
the payment of pensions to those, old 
folks whose personal incomes are in- 
adequate. Admittedly conditions with- 
in the United States differ markedly 


. from those in the countries where such 


schemes are at present in operation. 
America will have to proceed cautious- 
ly in developing its own Social Security 
scheme, but I do not need to spend 
anv of the time at my disposal argu- 
ing the merits of some scheme of old 
age pensions. 

The Townsend Plan itself is sim- 
ple. All citizens of the United States 
over sixty, who are not criminals, 
would receive two hundred dollars a 
month on condition that they renounced 
gainful employment. The money to 
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pay those pensions would come from 
a two per cent transactions tax levied 
on all sales. I will not, however, dis- 
cuss these facts at length, although I 
think that the figure of two hundred 
dollars a month is much higher than is 
necessary. In 1934, according to the 
Department of Commerce, the national 
income of this country amounted to 
approximately fifty billion dollars, and 
this plan would give the Townsend 
pensioners about a third of that in- 
come although they number less than 
one-twelfth of the population. 

I want rather to study with you the 
contention of Mr. Robert Clements 
that the plan would “restore prosperity 
to every part of the country, immedi- 
ately it is put in operation, through 
forced circulation of money.” Since 
its founders regard the Plan as a re- 
covery measure, designed to raise the 
general price level and restore pros- 
perity, let us also study it from that 
angle. 

On the assumption that seven or 
eight million people are eligible to re- 
ceive pensions if the Plan were put into 
effect at once, it is suggested that the 
aggregate number of dollars spent by 
consumers would be increased by ap- 
proximately one and a half billions each 
month. Such an increase in the volume 
of spending would certainly stimulate 
business activity — but unfortunately 
there is no reason why we should ex- 
pect it to occur as a result of the Town- 
send Plan. 

The money that is spent by the pen- 
sioners is not new money: it represents 
money deducted from the incomes of 
other members of the community 
through the operation of the transac- 
tions tax. The cost of obtaining goods 
would certainly rise as a result of that 
tax, but there would not necessarily be 
any increase in the quantity of goods 
sold, or in the total amount of business 
profits. The situation under the Plan 
would be one in which employed wage- 
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earners and salaried workers would be 
compelled to purchase fewer goods than 
they had previously bought, owing to 
the rise in gross selling prices produced 
by the transactions tax. 


Pensioners, on the other hand, would 
be able to buy larger quantities of goods 
than heretofore, since their incomes 
would have risen more than the prices 
of commodities. Buying-power would 
be redistributed among the people of 
the United States, and so would the 
available supply of goods and services, 





m 
d but the aggregate buying power of the 
s- population as a whole would not be in- 
I creased by a single penny. What the 
~d Townsend pensioners gain, the rest of 
is the nation loses! 
he Moreover, the justice of such a two 
al . per cent transactions tax may well be 
to questioned. According to the plan, such 
id a tax would be imposed on every pay- 
nd ment. A commodity would be taxed 
n- every time it changed hands in the 
an course of production and marketing, so 
that, in the case of many products, the 
he aggregate tax might easily amount to 
its more than ten percent by the time the 
ity goods reached the hands of the con- 
di- sumer. 
gh That is a very heavy sales tax. To 
ce people with small incomes, where every 
re- dollar must be spent on the necessities 
he and minor comforts of life, it would 
Os- mean a serious lowering of the stand- 
rat ard of living; but it would weigh less 
heavily upon the shoulders of those 
or whose earnings were so large that a 
re- small portion of the total income suf- 
nto ficed for the purchase of necessities and 
the reasonable comforts. No argument is 


by necessary to demonstrate the injustice 


ap- of such a scheme of taxation. Even if 
ach the Townsend Plan were satisfactory 
me in every other respect, it is apparent 
ate that social justice would be more near- 
ely ly attained by means of an appropriate- 
ex- ly graduated income tax, which would 
vn- fall upon all income-receivers more 
nearly in proportion to their ability to 
en- bear the cost of the scheme. 
nts Some advocates of the Plan admit, 
of however, that it would not increase the 
uty total quantity of money in the country. 
sac- They suggest that it will increase the 
ods prosperity of business by making each 
hat dollar circulate more rapidly, on the 
r be principle that a dollar that changes 
ods hands forty times a year obviously does 
“sa as much work in paying debts and buy- 
net ing goods as two dollars that only cir- 
culate through twenty hands in the 
136 
al 





course of a year. If all our dollars 
circulated from hand to hand a little 
more quickly the aggregate expenditure 
on goods and services would be in- 
creased proportionately—as has fre- 
quently been pointed out by monetary 
theorists. 

At present, it is suggested, most of 
the available money is held by a few 
wealthy people who will not spend it. 
The rapidity of circulation is there- 
fore low. Under the Townsend Plan, 
on the other hand, it is contended that 
the rapidity with which money circu- 
lates would be increased by the fact 
that each of the seven or eight million 
pensioners must spend the whole of his 
two hundred dollars within a month 
of the time at which he receives it. 

But would the Plan actually in- 
crease the rapidity with which money 
circulates in the United States? Cer- 
tainly the rapidity of circulation has 
declined since 1928 or 1929. Uncer- 
tainty as to the future value of the dol- 
lar makes people reluctant to invest 
their money: uncertainty as to future 
employment and wage rates makes them 
reluctant to spend all of their income. 
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“Old Masters” 


The Townsend Plan is one more phase in the wealth-sharing idea. 


People prefer to have a somewhat larg- 
er amount of cash on hand, or in the 
bank, but this feeling is not confined to 
a few wealthy persons. It is common 
to almost everyone and arises out of 
the peculiarities of the present economic 
and financial situation. Perhaps, too, 
current political conditions contribute 
something to the uncertainty! 

Broadly speaking, the rapidity of cir- 
culation in the case of each individual 
is determined by the relationship be- 
tween the size of his average balance 
and the aggregate number of dollars 
that he spends during the year. If he 
spends twelve hundred dollars a year, 
and has an average balance of fifty dol- 
lars, he turns each dollar over twenty- 
four times a year. If, now, we as- 
sume no change in his aggregate in- 
come, the rapidity with which his dol- 
lars circulate can only be changed 
either as a result of reducing the inter- 
vals at which he receives his wages, or 
by changes in his spending habits. 

If his employer should decide to pay 
him twenty-five dollars each week in- 
stead of one hundred dollars at the end 
of each month, his average balance 
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would be reduced and his dollars would 
circulate more rapidly. Similarly if he 
should become a spendthrift, spending 
all of his money as soon as he received 
it and living on credit until the next 
pay-day, he would increase the rate at 
which his dollars cixculate. 

People’s spending habits differ wide- 
ly, and incomes may be received weekly, 
monthly or quarterly—so that there are 
considerable differences in the rates at 
which different people’s dollars change 
hands. Taking the population as a 
whole, however, the average dollar cir- 
culates some twenty-five to thirty times 
a year in the United States at present. 
If each Townsend pensioner spent his 
two hundred dollars at the rate of about 
seven dollars a day, maintaining an 
average balance of one hundred dol- 
lars, the rapidity of circulation of these 
dollars would not be any greater than 
the present average. Only if the in- 
tervals at which wages are paid were 
generally shortened, or if the Ameri- 
can people lost confidence in the dollar, 
and tried to spend their dollars as 
quickly as possible, would the rapidity 
of circulation be increased. But the 
Townsend Plan has no power to alter 
by a single day the intervals at which 
wages and salaries are paid, and if it 
were sound there is no reason why it 
should diminish the confidence of the 
general public in the value of the dol- 
lar. 

Our study, therefore, points to the 
conclusion that the Plan would have 
no effect whatever upon the rapidity 
with which the dollar circulates, un- 
less it is so unsound that the govern- 
ment found it impossible to collect the 
transactions tax. In that case, the fed- 
eral government would have to find 
the money for the pensions out of its 
already depleted Treasury, and there 
can be no doubt that an_ indefinite 
growth of the government deficit, due 
to such fantastic schemes as this, would 
very soon destroy all confidence in the 
monetary svstem of the United States, 
and produce such an increase in the 
rapiditv of circulation that no author- 
ity would be able to restrain it. 

What actually would be the effect 
of the resultant increase of the gov- 
ernment deficit upon business in the 
United States? Since economic sci- 
ence has no concern with ethical mo- 
tives, this is the fundamental question 
that ought to concern us in analyzing 
a problem of this kind. Frankly, no- 


body can prophesy the exact results of 
any enlargement of a governmental 
deficit. Of some things we can be cer- 
tain. Any increase of governmental 
debt necessarily implies an increase in 
taxation to pay interest and ‘sinking 
fund charges in the future. Moreover, 
it is apparent, in the second place, that 
when governments are borrowing large 
sums from the capital market the sup- 
ply of funds available for business en- 
terprise is smaller. 

In circumstances such as those which 
exist in the United States under the 
Gold Reserve Act of 1934 and the Bank- 


ing Act of 1935, the value of the dol- 
lar depends largely upon the confidence 
of the public in the financial soundness 
of the government. Our dollar is noth- 
ing but a worthless piece of paper 
which the government has promised to 
regulate in such a way that its value 
will be equal to that of one-thirty-fifth 
of an ounce of pure gold, and we ac- 
cept it in our business activities be- 
cause we think that the government 
will fulfill that promise. 

Perhaps we are really living in a new 
era! Perhaps the government of the 
United States today is wiser and more 
efficient than all the previous govern- 
ments whose records are written in his- 
tory. Nevertheless, it is worth while 
to remember that in the past every 
country that has tried to operate a pa- 
per currency with a steadily-growing 
deficit has sooner or later produced 
monetary chaos and economic ruin— 
partly owing to the temptation to issue 
additional money to finance its activi- 
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ties, and partly because the public has 
lost confidence in governmental prom- 
ises and refused to hold the money 
longer than was absolutely necessary. 

Paper money can sometimes be man- 
aged when taxation covers government- 
al expenditures; a deficit can sometimes 
be incurred safely when the country is 
on a metallic standard: but the two 
are turbulent bedfellows when they are 
found together. 

Nobody can say precisely how much 
the confidence of the American public 
in its government will stand. There 
are some people who are amazed that 
it has stood so much during the past 
few years! But there can be no doubt 
that the Townsend Plan would seri- 
ously endanger that confidence, and 
bring the day of crisis nearer. It is a 
habit of children to see how near they 
can get to the edge of a dangerous cliff 
without falling over; but older people 
with more wisdom do not court such 
unnecessary hazards, and no nation can 
afford to run its affairs on the basis of 
a childish love of thrills. 

If we wish to increase the incomes 
of the aged, let us face the problem 
squarely on its own merits and levy 
upon the community an income tax 
large enough to provide the funds. 
There is no merit in schemes of pain- 
less taxation in a democracy. The 
more clearly the people realize how 
much the government is spending, the 
more keenly interested will they be in 
the activities of that government. Peo- 
ple do not grudge money for things 
that they consider desirable, as any- 
one knows who has seen the self-sacri- 
fice that war engenders, but if the real 
amount of the tax-burden must be hid- 
den under a sugar-coating one may rea- 
sonably question the enthusiasm of the 
public for the project on which the 
money is spent. 

Moreover, these problems of grati- 
fying special interests must be handled 
in some fashion that does not involve 
interference with the monetary system 
and necessitate manipulation of the 
price level. A sound monetary system 
is essential to the future progress of 
American business, and specious schemes 
of these kinds invite disaster. If the 
dollar is to serve satisfactorily as a unit 
in terms of which prices are stated and 
accounts kept, we cannot allow its value 
to be manipulated for selfish ends in 
a fashion that makes intelligent mone- 
tary management impossible. 
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That's the “pay-out” in 


100% plus interest! 


this bankruptcy, described 


by L. J. BOUCHARD, Secretary-Manager, Dayton A.C.M. 


On November 19, 1934, the Mon- 
arch Engineering Company, Day- 
lu ton, Ohio, filed a petition under 
Section 77B of the Bankruptcy 
Act, requesting creditors to accept 50% 
of their claim in stock, and 50% in 
cash, payable over a period of two and 
one-half years. Creditors under $100 
were to be paid in full in cash. The 
statement of assets and liabilities at the 
time was as follows: 


ASSETS 
Cash in bank and on hand..... $2,255.05 
Notes and Accts. Receivable... 4,043.61 
Bldg. and Loan Stock.......... 257.56 
Mach. Tools and Equipment... 45,997.58 
oi ai ike adn ecxiokinis 44,015.87 
NR ccs cei Gites atata 6,142.80 
ND Es oisisuiessavune $103,613.37 
LIABILITIES 
Accrued Taxes ..... ae ie sat $2, 228.26 
Notes and Accts. Payable...... 25,851.23 
Total Liabilities .......... $28,079.49 


At a meeting of creditors, it was felt 
that an audit and appraisal would give 
a more complete picture of the business 
and would enable the creditors to give 
the offer serious consideration. An 
appraisal of the fixed assets consisting 
of machinery, tools, equipment, showed 
a replacement value of $14,087, and 
a forced sale value of $6,925. An 
appraisal of the inventories showed 
$33,557.67 as a going concern. 

After several meetings of creditors 
who examined the audit, showing an 
operating loss over a period of years, 
a counter proposal was made to the 
company by which the voting stock 
would be transferred to a Creditors’ 
Committee with power to work the 
business out for creditors and make 
changes in the management if it were 
found necessary. This proposal was re- 
jected by the company, and an offer of 
25% in cash, payable at once, was 
made to creditors. This offer in turn 
was rejected by creditors, and a counter 
offer of 50% in cash, payable at once, 
was made to the company, which con- 


sidered the offer, but did not take ad- 
vantage of it. 

On March 4, 1935, a voluntary pe- 
tition in bankruptcy was filed, listing 
assets and liabilities: 


ASSETS 
Se $2,894.55 
IN -jondpanginaeesa cons 10,000.00 
RD Neo strinuie side cp aes emacs lems 50.00 
Mach. Tools and Equipment...... 5,000.00 
Patents, Copyrights ............ 750.00 
oo ee reer 500.00 


Accounts Receivable ............ 1,000.00 


Deeusaacs Polictes .......... 0s 502 100.00 
Unliquidated Claims ............ 100.00 
eS rrr 125.00 
TOI BME ois. be owe waeeents 20,519.55 
LIABILITIES 
Tee FUN ons ccvcdevesccws $2,257.62 
ee 140.00 
Unsecured Claims .............. 25,899.94 
Total Times 2.566 oncesss 28,297.56 


On March 18, 1935, at a meeting 
in the referee’s office, L. J. Bouchard, 
Secretary of the Dayton Association of 
Credit Men, was elected Trustee by 
the creditors, with instructions to con- 
tinue operation of the business. The 
Trustee took over some $3,500.00 in 
cash, and operated the business with 
the assistance of creditors from March 
18 to June 29. The cash position was 
increased from $3,500.00 to approxi- 
mately $16,000.00 during this period 
of a little over three months, and ar- 
rangements had been made to sell the 
business as a going concern on July 1. 
Several bids, one of $20,100.00, were 
rejected by creditors during the time 
the business was being operated by the 
Trustee. Unfortunately, a fire oc- 
curred just two days before the date 
set for the sale, which necessitated the 
closing down of the plant, and the post- 
ponement of the sale. Insurance of 
$39,500.00 was carried by the Trustee 
on the merchandise, machinery, and 
fixtures, and an experienced adjuster 
was secured to represent the Trustee. 
The loss was adjusted amicably at 
$34,187.50, the Trustee retaining the 
salvage. The building was owned by 





the wife of the president of the com- 
pany. 

Other fire losses suffered by the com- 
pany were as follows: On February 
16, 1917, the American Mechanical 
Toy Company, which was later suc- 
ceeded by the Monarch Engineering . 
Company, suffered a fire loss of $37,- 
360.91. On November 15, 1918, the 
Monarch Engineering Company suf- 
fered a fire loss of $75,100.07. On 
November 2, 1932, the Monarch En- 
gineering Company suffered a fire loss 
of $382.34. All of these losses were 
suffered in the same building. 

On October 4, 1935, the Trustee 
had on hand approximately $49,000.00 
in cash. The claims filed totalled 
$28,500.00 and the referee ordered all 
creditors paid in full with 6% inter- 
est, and the remaining assets turned 
back to the corporation. On October 
5, 1935, dividend checks of 100% plus 
6% interest were sent out to all cred- 
itors who filed their claims. 

The best results in this case, as in 
many other cases, depended on two 
things chiefly : 

(a) The ability of the Trustee. 

(h) The understanding and cooper- 
ation of the creditors. 

There were, as usual, very many con- 
ferences, offers, deals, problems, cross- 
interests, arguments—in all of which 
the solution was aided or else was ac- 
tually dependent upon experience and 
good business judgment. 

The creditors had a very close con- 
nection at all times with every step. 
As usual, a few interested creditors and 
their representatives on the ground 
gave most unselfishly of their time in 
the interest of good (Cont. on page 35) 
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Could Mr. Merchant pay 
you after a big fire? 


by W. J. CLAUSSEN, Credit Manager, Vice President, 
and Secretary, Hibbard, Spencer & Bartlett Co., Chicago 


“Wise Merchants Carry Full In- 
surance” is a slogan which has 

MM appeared on our monthly state- 

ments to customers for many years 
and has expressed the opinion of our 
credit organization with reference to 
this important subject. 

The annual fire loss in the United 
States averages more than two hundred 
million dollars and is constantly in- 
creasing. It has been demonstrated 
that buildings constructed according to 
the best methods afford to their con- 
tents only uncertain protection against 
general conflagrations. Fires in even 
so-called fireproof buildings are not un- 
common. It follows, therefore, that 
. every stock of merchandise, regardless 
of location and the manner in which 
it is guarded, lies constantly under the 
shadow of possible destruction by fire. 

The report that some good customer 
has, through a fire originating either 
in or outside his store, been reduced to 
insolvency or to the very verge of it, 
comes to my firm with unfortunate fre- 
quency. This is the reason it is im- 
perative that credit men be on the 
alert, familiar with insurance prob- 
lems, and offer friendly suggestions to 
the merchant. 

Credit men should be the source of 
information on the subject of fire in- 
surance. I think it is safe to assert 
that a very small percentage of the 
members of the Credit Fraternity has 
thoroughly examined, read and under- 
stood a contract of insurance. It would 
be interesting to know how many cred- 
it men, who take the time to read this 
article, have actually read a standard 
form of fire insurance policy from be- 
ginning to end. If your answer is in 
the negative, obtain immediately an 
expired form of contract, read it, and 
you will be convinced the knowledge 
thus attained is worth the time and 
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effort. Those who extend credit should 
be qualified on this subject, inasmuch 
as there is nothing for which the av- 
erage merchant pays out his good 
money that he knows so little about 
or seems to care as little for as fire 
insurance policies. 

The story is told of a man who was 
shipwrecked on an island on which 
there was no vegetation or animal life 
of any kind. After several months, he 
was rescued and, when telling his 
friends that he survived for such a long 
period without nourishment or food, 
the question was asked how that was 
possible. He answered that he had in 
his possession at the time an insurance 
policy which was full of “provisions.” 
Read an insurance policy and satisfy 
yourselves that this statement is cor- 
rect. The restrictions and require- 
ments to enforce payment of insurance 
are numerous. Be prepared to discuss 
them with your customer who does not 
have adequate fire protection. 

In our organization the amount of 
insurance carried on merchandise and 
other property is scrutinized by the 
credit man with as much care as any 
other feature of his report. If the cus- 
tomer is underinsured—that is to say, 
carries an amount of insurance consid- 
erably less in proportion to the value 
of the merchandise and fixtures—his 
attention is called to the matter tact- 
fully and the recommendation is made 
that this phase of the business be given 
careful consideration, with reasons why 
this is thought necessary. 

I can recall, during my early years 
as a credit man, receiving a financial 
statement from a customer in Utah, 
where such a condition existed. The 
amount of insurance was practically 
nil as compared to the merchant’s in- 
vestment in stock and fixtures. He 
was receiving a substantial line of cred- 


it, and, being very much concerned as 
to what would happen in the event of 
a fire loss, a letter was written urging 
an increase in his insurance. His re- 
sponse was quite humorous, and yet he 
wrote in earnest that the town had one 
of the finest equipped fire departments 
in the State, which was located just 
one block from his place of business. 

Imagine our surprise when, a few 
days later, a telegram was received that 
his business had been entirely wiped 
out. Inquiry brought to light the fact 
that there was a foot of snow on the 
ground the night of the fire, and, when 
the fire department responded to the 
alarm given, the new fire engine skid- 
ded in coming out of the firehouse and 
turned over on the street. When it 
finally arrived at the scene, the fire was 
beyond control. 

Many customers look upon fire in- 
surance as an unnecessary evil. They 
fail to realize that the cost of premiums 
is as much of a business expense as 
clerk hire, taxes, etc. Some will argue 
that they have been engaged in business 
for more than thirty years and never 
had a fire. The fact has never been 
emphasized to them that with $500 
going up in smoke every minute, no 
man can tell when his turn will come, 
and that his entire life’s earnings can 
be wiped out in just a few hours. 
These are thoughts which should be 
brought home to the merchants, and no 
one is better qualified to do the job 
than a credit man. 

The duty falls upon the credit man 
to see that any business in which he is 
interested as a creditor is fully insured. 
This applies when assets are turned 
over to an assignee or trustee. Several 
years ago a large business was taken 
over by creditors in New Mexico. 
Being interested for a_ substantial 
amount, we telegraphed to the trustee, 
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calling attention to a transfer of the 
insurance and the necessity for com- 
plete protection. Within a week there 
was a total fire loss. The trustee was 
frank and honest enough to write and 
tell us that our telegram to him was a 
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reminder of a matter which had been 


overlooked and resulted in payment in 


full to all creditors. 

The matter of co-insurance should 
be understood by credit men and mer- 
chants. Many persons think that if 
they sustain a partial loss of $5000 on 
a stock of goods valued at $10,000 with 
insurance of $5000, they can collect the 
full amount of the contract, failing to 
realize that they have made themselves 


as 
of co-insurers on one-half of the risk and, 
ng therefore, can only collect one-half of 
re- the loss, or $2500 from the insurance 
he company. Hence, in an effort to re- 
ne duce a necessary expense to the busi- 
its ness, a dealer is gambling with himself. 
ist As has been previously stated, insur- 
ance policies are treated in a very neg- 
Ww lectful manner. When received, they 
at are either filed in the safe or in a desk 
ed and no further reference made to them 
ct until there has been a fire, at which 
he time they get their first reading. 
en The merchant learns that he has 
he neglected to take an inventory each 
id- year; that he has not kept a satisfac- 
nd tory record of his business or a proper 
it set of bnoks; that he has violated a 
ras gasoline clause; that he has obtained 
additional insurance without written 
in- consent of the other companies; that 
ey he has failed to report a chattel mort- 
ms gage, if there be one, or any other lien; 
as that he does not have a fireproof safe 
ue in which to store his inventory and 
ess other records and that he has so vio- 
yer lated practically every important pro- 
en vision in the contract, there is serious 
100 question as to whether or not recovery 
no can be made. 
ne, When you are in the store of your 
‘an good customer and evidences are ap- 
irs. parent of carelessness, there should be 
be no hesitation to call attention to them, 
no if they are likely to present a hazard- 
job ous condition. Advise against the 
hanging of electric light cords on nails, 
lan or open electric wiring, the storage of 
» is refuse in the backroom, the accumula- 
ed. tions of dirt, paper and other combust- 
1ed ible rubbish. It might even be advis- 
ral able, if you are going into the affairs 
cen of a customer, to look over the insur- 
ico. ance policies. You may be surprised to 
tial find that some of them have expired 
ree, without the customer’s knowledge. The 


This statement is mbmited to you to supplement our Financial and (or) Property Statement fm order spe my 
accurately judge my (our) insurance coverages for the purpose of eres a ee oe 
(1) Total Fire Insurance carried $......On merchandise $.____On 


of total value are you required to carry by terms of policy (co-insurance)? 
Present replacement value (new) of machinery, fixtures and other equipment insured $...___._ Present 
value (new) of merchandise insured $........... Date of last 










Present replacement 
obi igwad toad. 


appraise 
insurable or depreciated value of machinery, fixtures cae ee 


carry Fire Insurance, and amounts with each (enter details on reverse side). 
bi csceaiinas: PNM Mi cessation 


(2) Do you carry Business Life Insurance’. 





pe par Dee ie eee ee 
How much have you borrowed on Life Insurance? §.........— Describe special agreements, if any, covering disposition 
I es ee 


of principal of polici 


(3) Sows with: aes ponte banged & papis Ed emt a ed ee 
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payable 
(4) Do you carry Fidelity Bonds?. 
Are Bonds 





Do you insure automobiles used by salesmen or other 


iiss amd NAMORONE A 
(10) Do you insure against (a) Windstorm or Tornado?____ Amount $n n-ne COMPANY. 
(b) Riot, Civil Commotion and Explosion?....dmount $.........Company. 
(c) Steam Boiler (Explosion)?.......Amount $.___.. 
(d) Explosion?......___Amount §.... 
SERS 


(11) Scaake equipped with Sprinklers? 




















Company 








Company. 


PO ee 
inkler Leakage Insurance?..._..... Amount $__.._____. Company. 

(12) Are you protected by Check Alteration or Forgery Insurance?_.....Amount $_........Company. 
Is Burglary, Pay Roll, or Hold-up Insurance carried?..........- Amount $.....-! 











Company. 
* (13) Do written portions of all policies covering the same property read exactly alike? (If not, deacribe exceptions on re- 
verse side of this form) Has a survey of your property and insurance requirements been made and approved by insurance 


EXperts? ene If 80, give details and dai 


eesti ee tenement menenamem emmmena 
(14) How much property have you belonging to others for which you are responsible or have assumed liability? $————____. 


How is such property insured?, 








(15) What other insurance, if any, do you carry? (Include amounts and companies) 
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Many Credit Executives are now checking upon the insurance carried by their customers. 


Mr. Claussen states at the opening of this article, ‘“Wise merchants ca 


$s 
full insurance.” The 


above form was a ned by the National Association of Credit Men for keeping a record of 


the insurance carried by customers. 


description of the property insured and 
its location may vary to such an extent 
in the insurance policies as to raise the 
question as to whether the same prop- 
erty has been covered. ‘The responsi- 
bility of the insurance company and its 
record in the insurance field can be 
readily ascertained, if there is any ques- 
tion on that score. 

You cannot avoid the obligation to 
act as insurance counselor of your cus- 
tomer. Surely the salesman cannot be 
expected to assume the job. Just who 
in your organization is there who can 
give intelligent and proper advice on 
the subject other than you? Are you 
prepared to meet the issue? 

It would be possible to continue at 
some length a discourse on the import- 
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ance of fire insurance and what the 
credit man and his customers should 
know about it. Insurance does play a 
part in the basis for credit. Without it, 
the dealer, who sustains a total loss, 
is unable to pay his debts. Fire insur- 
ance has become such a recognized nec- 
essity in connection with business that, 
when the merchant makes the state- 
ment that he “has none and does not 
believe in it,” it is time to question his 
ability to handle his affairs. There can 
be no argument against the necessity 
of protecting his years of hard labor, 
his family or his creditors from a loss 
at a very moderate expense, and so I 
think it is appropriate to repeat the 
slogan “Wise Merchants Carry Full 
Insurance.”—Chicago Credit News. 
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» Try and get me!” 


by CHARLES J. SCULLY, Director, Fraud Prevention Department, N. A. C. M. 


JANUARY 6, 1935: “Sure, I’ve 


been operating rackets for many 

M years. But I’m a ‘wise guy’. My 

name has never appeared in con- 

nection with any racket. Nobody sus- 

pects me. I know what to do and how 

to do it. That's why I haven't been 
caught.” 


That is the substance of the verbal 
statement made by one Mr. Benjamin 
Hanfling to a New York City mer- 
chant on the date at the head of this 
article. 

At the time these remarks were 
purported to have been made Han- 
fling was not aware of the fact that 
his past and present activities were a 
subject of investigation by the Fraud 
Prevention Department of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men; 
that a representative of a prominent 
factoring concern was observing him 
for future identification while he was 
making his boastful statement. 

Names meant but little to Hanfling 
as he changed them just as often as the 
occasion demanded. He was Al Miller 
in Detroit, Mr. Lissner in Chicago, 
Benny Cohen in Providence, I. Cohen 
in Philadelphia, B. Banker in New 
Haven, Mr. Hanker in Jersey City 
. . . but I must stop here as space will 
not permit the naming of practically 
all the business centers of the East 
and Middle-West! 

Hanfling, it is true, was in a meas- 
ure what might be termed a real “wise 
guy” for he never remained in any 
one city longer than it was necessary 
to establish a line of credit. He rarely, 
if ever, visited the premises where his 
“racket” was being operated, and 
above all he took extreme care to 
carry out his personal correspondence 
or telephone communications through 
third parties. He even went to the ex- 
tent of plastic surgery in order to 
change his features as his memory told 
him that some years ago the Police De- 


partment of Boston, Massachusetts, 

photographed him at a time that he 

was questioned on suspicion of fraud. 
On December 20, 1933 the Fraud 


Prevention Department was called up- 


FLASH ! 


As this story is going to press word 
has been received from the Fraud Pre- 
vention Department that five members 
of this same group entered pleas of 
guilty in the Federal Court at Phila- 
delphia to indictments charging con- 
spiracy to violate the National Bank- 
ruptcy Act in connection with a scheme 
operated under the name of Walter H. 
Frankel. (The story of this case will 
appear in an early issue). 


FLASH !! 


Report has also been received from 
the Fraud Prevention Department that 
Benjamin Kivor, alias Harry Feingold, 
a brother-in-law of Benjamin Hanfling, 
and Samuel Klein, alias Max Berman, 
have been apprehended in New York 
City on warrants of arrest originating 
in Connecticut. 


FLASH !1!! 


The Department of Justice has just 
reported the arrest of Samuel Leven- 
son, known as “Little Sammy,” who is 
also alleged to be a member of the Han- 
fling group. 


on by a subscriber to its service to 
make an investigation of the affairs of 
a concern known as Textiles, Inc., of 
Providence, R. I., the concern after an 
existence of five months had closed its 
store and its operators had left for parts 
unknown. 

Textiles, Inc. was started on July 
10th, 1933, and on or about the same 
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date issued a financial statement show- 
ing a net worth of $28,785.30, of 
which Accounts Receivable were placed 
at $10,079.41. This statement was 
found to be. false in practically every 
respect. The investigation of this case 
showed conclusively that Hanfling and 
his associates defrauded creditors in an 
amount totaling over $50,C00. 


A preliminary investigation failed to 
develop any definite information as to 
the true identity of the persons running 
Textiles, Inc., whose names were given 
as Elias Cline, Benny Cohen, one 
Greenleaf and J. Richter. However, 
an examination of the books showed that 
Textiles, Inc. carried a number of large 
Accounts Receivable, which accounts 
when investigated were found to be 
fictitious and at the addresses given it 
was learned that they had engaged 
merely mailing privileges and that they 
were unknown. 

After several months of continuous 
inquiry the’investigator at Providence 
reported that he was positive that the 
Textiles, Inc., scheme was the work of 
Abraham Krantzman and his associ- 
ates, and the investigator suggested 
that efforts be made to locate Krantz- 
man, who was under indictment in 
New York City on charges of violating 
the National Bankruptcy Act in con- 
nection with the affairs of the New 
Process Shirt Corporation. But Krantz- 
man had disappeared after the indict- 
ment was returned. 

This investigator, namely, the late 
John J. Regan, never fully realized 
that his opinion as to the true identity 
of Elias Cline would ultimately bring 
to the bar of justice three of the 
shrewdest commercial fraud crooks that 
ever operated in this section of the 
country. 


In view of the fact that there now 
appeared to be sufficient information to 
warrant bringing the case to the atten- 
tion of the Federal authorities, based 
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on mail fraud, this procedure was fol- 
lowed and the matter was assigned to 
Post Office Inspector Daniel Quinn, a 
two-fisted “go-getter,” whose untiring 
efforts went far in bringing the matter 
to its successful conclusion. 

On September 27th, 1934, Abraham 
Krantzman was taken into custody in 
Philadelphia at a Cherry Street ad- 
dress. There Krantzman was again 
operating under the name of Katz. 
After a hearing he was returned to 
New York and committed to the Fed- 
eral House of Detention, where after 
a period of several weeks he entered a 
plea of guilty to the indictment re- 
turned against him, which indictment 
charged a violation of the Postal Laws 
in connection with the operation of 
Textiles, Inc. Krantzman was sen- 
tenced to a term of imprisonment of 
one year and one day in the Federal 
Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa. 

This individual, who died in the 
aforementioned institution on Novem- 
ber 3rd, 1935, was also one who be- 
lieved in changing his identity. He 
was Abe Kaplan in New York, Elias 
Cline in Providence, A. Katz in Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Kantor in Brooklyn and 
Mr. Krantz in Toledo. 

On February 11th, 1935, within the 
shadow of the Criminal Court Build- 
ing, Post Office Inspector Quinn, on 
information furnished by George C-. 
Craft, of the Fraud Prevention De- 
partment, apprehended Charles S. 
Mayer, alias Leon Richter, alias Louis 
Greenleaf, alias A. J. Stewart, etc., a 
partner of Benjamin Hanfling in prac- 
tically all of the latter’s rackets. 

No information as to Hanfling’s 
whereabouts was forthcoming from 
either Krantzman or Mayer, which ne- 
cessitated a search being made by the 
Post Office Department, the Depart- 
ment of Justice and representatives of 
the Fraud Prevention Department over 
many States and as far west as Chi- 
cago, but finally on November 15th, 
1935, Inspector Quinn, Agent James 
O’Hair, of the Department of Justice, 
accompanied by W. E. Devine, of the 
Fraud Prevention Department, caught 
up with Hanfling after tedious months 
of watching certain addresses, day and 
night, in Manhattan and in the Bronx. 

Hanfling might have continued to 
escape detection for a longer period but 
for his fondness for coffee, as it was in 
one of the restaurants that he had 
patronized in his scheming days that 
he was apprehended while in the act 


of partaking his favorite mocha in the 
late afternoon. 

The able handling of this case by 
Assistant United States Attorneys Ran- 
dall Creel and Richard Delafield, who 
devoted considerable time and effort in 
its presentation, has been highly com- 
mended by a number of creditors, in- 
cluding J. P. Stevens & Company, 
Pepperall Manufacturing Company, 
Pacific Mills, A. D. Juilliard & Com- 
pany, William Iselin & Company, 
Galey & Lord and Federated Textiles, 
Inc., all of New York City, as well as 
other firms, all of like character, whose 
ruling ‘no compromise with crime” is 
steadily adhered to. 


JANUARY 6, 1936: I sentence 
you, Benjamin Hanfling and Charles 
Mayer, to terms of imprisonment in the 
Federal Penitentiary for a period of 
three years, and upon your release you 
are both to be placed on probation for 
a period of five years. 


That is the substance of the state- 
ment made by Federal Judge Coxe of 
the Southern District of New York, 
on the aforementioned date. 

“Try and get me!” We did!! 


Gendreau 
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Here, in the shadow of the towering Woolworth Building in New York, 
is the Post Office Building housing the Federal Courts in which these 


men were convicted. 


This was the 


last bankruptcy case to be 


brought before the Courts in this building, which will soon be razed. 
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National Bankruptcy 


Conference findings 


»° 


now before Congress 


by PAUL H. KING, Referee in Bankruptcy, Detroit, and Chairman, N. B. C. 


On January 20th, Congressman 
Walter Chandler of Memphis, 
uu Tenn., introduced a bill to amend 
the Bankruptcy Act which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary 
and ordered to be printed. This bill, 
known as H. R. 10832, climaxes the 
many years of study of the Bankruptcy 
Act by the National Bankruptcy Con- 
ference and embodies in it to a great 
degree the findings of this authorita- 
tive body. 
Summarized, it seeks to accomplish 
the following purposes: 


1. To provide an improved composition 
procedure, including features of the new 
so-called “relief provisions” for individual 
and agricultural compositions and exten- 
sions, and a carefully prepared alternative 
plan for corporate reorganizations, thus 
retaining the desirable permanent provi- 
sions of the new legislation and making 
possible the elimination of cumbersome, 
overlapping, and inconsistent provisions; 

2. To increase efficiency in administra- 
tion in many particulars, including the ex- 
tension of the jurisdiction, term qualifica- 
tions, and duties of referees; the appoint- 
ment of creditors’ committees to cooperate 
with the court; the summary enforcement 
of liability on bonds to the court; the 
shortening of administrative periods of 
time; the regulation of ancillary receiver- 
ships; and the coordination of receiver- 
ship proceedings in other courts with bank- 
ruptcy proceedings pending adjudication; 

3. To curb the abuses of equity receiv- 
erships by extending the fifth act of bank- 
ruptcy to include the appointment of a re- 
ceiver for a debtor “while unable to pay 
his debts as they mature;” 

4. To make the discharge provisions 
more effective, from the standpoint of 
bankrupt, creditor, and the general pub- 


The author: in addition to being one of 
the outstanding Referees in Bankruptcy 
in the country and a profound student 
of the Bankruptcy Law, has given 
unsparingly of his time toward the 
improvement of the Act through the 
medium of the National Bankruptcy 
Conference. He has been its Chair- 
man since its inception and an excep- 
tional and inspiring leader as those 
working with him A testified. 


lic, by providing that adjudications shall 
automatically operate as applications for 
discharge; by requiring an examination 
in every case; and, on request of the 
court, securing the intervention of the 
United States attorney in behalf of the 
public interest; 

5. To tighten up the provisions for the 
enforcement of the criminal provisions of 
the act; 
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6. To perfect the sections relative to 
preferences, liens, set-offs and the title of 
the trustee, with specific reference to the 
defining of a preference and the recovery 
thereof; stock-brokerage cases; inchoate 
liens in favor of laborers, contractors, 
mechanics, landlords and others; set-offs 
and counterclaims; fraudulent convey- 
ances; good faith transfers; and defenses 
by the trustee; 

7. To provide a more workable partner- 
ship section, on account of the breakdown 
of the present provisions; 

8. To make clearer the provisions rela- 
tive to the jurisdiction of bankruptcy 
courts, and to extend them to cover addi- 
tional matters, including suits by receivers, 
the determination of dower rights, the re- 
moval of bankruptcy trustees, the limita- 
tion of ancillary proceedings, and the sur- 
render of or accounting for assets by as- 
signees or receivers or trustees appointed 
in other proceedings in certain cases; 

9. To improve the procedural sections 
of the act in the safeguarding of real es- 
tate titles, in the examination of hostile 
witnesses, in proceedings for discovery; 
and in the practice on appeals; 

10. To minimize evasions by bankrupts 
by providing for the filing of schedules 
with the petitions in voluntary cases, for 
examinations at discharge hearings, and 
the filing of statements of affairs; and to 
suspend statutes of limitation during the 
pendency of the bankruptcy; 

11. To straighten out the statement of 
the acts of bankruptcy to avoid the present 
overlapping of the third and fourth acts 
and to enlarge the fifth act the better to 
cover equity receiverships; and 

12. To clarify certain of the definitions, 
and to add desirable new definitions. 


This bill will involve amendments 
in the Act of Sections 1-15 inclusive, 
17-29 inclusive, 31-35 inclusive, 37-42 
inclusive, 44-51 inclusive, 53-55-73 in- 
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clusive, and 76. Sections 74, 77A and 
77B would be amended and incorpo- 
rated as parts of Section 12. 

Congressman Walter Chandler, as 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee on 
Bankruptcy of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary, proposes to divide the 
burden of consideration of this bill by 
making definite assignments of Sec- 
tions for study to the individual mem- 
bers of the Sub-Committee, which in 
addition to himself consists of Con- 
gressmen James P. B. Duffy, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Charles F. McLaughlin, 
Omaha, Neb., Earl C. Michener, 
Adrian, Mich., and Randolph Perkins, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

On completion of such study, it is 
expected a committee of the National 
Bankruptcy Conference will confer 
with the House Sub-Committee on 
Bankruptcy for a full consideration of 
possible debatable points in the bill. 


The history of the national bank- 
ruptcy conference is indeed very inter- 
esting. 

“T am wondering if it would be too 
much to ask of your Committee to sub- 
mit to this Committee, in writing, such 
proposed amendments to the Bank- 
ruptcy Act as you would be willing to 
sponsor.” 

These words were undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for the formation of the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Conference. They 
were spoken by United States Senator 
Daniel O. Hastings, of Delaware, 
while presiding over a joint session of 
the Sub-Committees on Bankruptcy of 
the Judiciary Committees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington on May 5, 1932, and were ad- 
dressed to Mr. Jacob M. Lashly, of 
St. Louis, at that time Chairman of 
the Committee on Commercial Law 
and Bankruptcy of the American Bar 
Association. 

The pending measure under discus- 
sion had been prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Justice under the direction of 
Hon. Thomas D. Thacher, then Solici- 
tor General of the United States, after 
a nation-wide survey by Lloyd K. Gar- 
rison, now Dean of the Law School of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Following Senator Hastings’ sugges- 
tion, it occurred to Mr. Lashly and to 
Mr. Robert A. B. Cook of Boston, for 
many years Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Bankruptcy of, the Commercial 
Law League of America, and closely 
affliated with the Boston Credit Men’s 
Association, that a conference of those 





Personnel of the 
National Bankruptcy Conference 


For the National Association of Credit 
Men: 


Henry H. Heimann, Executive Manager, 
New York, N. Y. 

W. B. Layton, Special Bankruptcy Coun- 
sel, Portland, Ore. 

W. Randolph Montgomery, 
Counsel, New York, N. Y. 

Brace Bennitt, New York, N. Y. (Con- 
ference Secretary). 


General 


For the Commercial Law League of 
America: 


Robert A. B. Cook, Boston, Mass. 
Hamilton Cross, Jersey City, N. J. 
Maurice P. Davidson, New York, N. Y. 
Reuben G. Hunt, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Livingston E. Osborne, Chicago, IIl. 
Frank W. Stonecipher, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Carroll A. Teller, Chicago, Ill. 

Jacob I. Weinstein, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For the National Association of Referees 
in Bankruptcy: 


Watson B. Adair, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Charles True Adams, Chicago, IIl. 

Herbert M. Bierce, Winona, Minn. 

Carl D. Friebolin, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Paul H. King, Detroit, Mich. (Confer- 
ence Chairman). 

Peter B. Olney, Jr.. New York, N. Y. 


For the American Bar Association: 


Jacob M. Lashly, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vernon B. Lowrey, Washington, D. C. 

Bernard J. Myers, Lancaster, Pa. 

Frank C. Olive, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Charles S. Reid, Atlanta, Ga. 

Henry C. Shull, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Edwin S. S. Sunderland, New York, 
Ney 

Sidney Teiser, Portland, Ore. 


For the American Bankers Association: 


D. J. Needham, Counsel A.B.A., New 
York, N. Y. 
M. R. Sturtevant, St. Louis, Mo. 


General: 


Charles Banks, American Institute of 
Accounting. 

Garrett A. Brownback, Association of 
the Bar of New York. 

John Gerdes, Trade & Commerce Bar 
Association of New York. 

Max Isaac, Publisher, American Bank- 
ruptcy Review. 

James A. McLaughlin, Harvard Law 
School. 

Wm. H. Moore, Jr., Active Trustee. 

Harold Remington, Author of Texts on 
Bankruptcy. 

Robert T. Swaine, Active Practitioner. 

David M. Wood, Active Practitioner. 

Grant H. Wren, Counsel, San Francisco 
Board of Trade. 

Harry Zalkin, New York County Law- 
yers Association. 


actively interested in the Bankruptcy 
Law would be helpful. This was to 
include those active in the administra- 
tion of the Act, those practicing in 
bankruptcy court, and the business in- 


terests of the country so vitally affected 
by the Act. 


The original meeting of these Con- 
ferees was held in Boston, June 20th, 
1932, and a tentative draft for pro- 
posed amendments to the Bankruptcy 
Law was drawn up. The work fell 
into two groups,—that, covering 
amendments considered immediately 
necessary, and that, considered highly 
desirable with reference to which ac- 
tion could be more leisurely taken. This 
meeting was attended by seven Con- 
ferees whose number, as time went on, 
was greatly enlarged by the addition 
of other authorities on the subject. The 
“Boston Draft” was given close study 
in the ensuing months and a second 
session was held on the subject in St. 
Louis the following September. 


Among those present in this Con- 
ference were W. Randolph Montgom- 
ery, Counsel of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and William B. 
Layton, Special Bankruptcy Counsel 
for the same organization. The Con- 
ference at this time was made up of 
four nation-wide groups,—the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the commercial 
Law League of America, the National 
Association of Referees in Bankruptcy 
and the National Association of Credit 
Men. 


Later, Henry H. Heimann, Execu- 
tive Manager of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, and Brace Bennitt, 
Secretary of its Bankruptcy and Legis- 
lative Committee, became conferees and 
have rendered valuable service. Mr. 
Bennitt is now serving most effectively 
as Secretary of the Conference and ac- 
tively following the trend of its pro- 
posals in Washington. 


And now intervened one of the most 
interesting chapters in the history of 
our legislation. The devastating effects 
~f the “crash” of 1929 were being most 
keenly felt. While it was undoubtedly 
-+ this point that we “struck bottom,” 
so to speak, no one at the time could 
be quite sure of that fact. Business was 
practically paralyzed, banks were clos- 
ing, credit was almost exhausted and 
chaos seemed imminent. Congress in 
desperation was frantically endeavor- 
ing to meet the situation and turn the 
tide. Measures of all descriptions were 
being put forward (Cont. on page 35) 
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BANKRUPTCY PROCEEDINGS CONCLUDED DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1935, WITH ASSETS REALIZED 
AND PAYMENTS MADE, BY JUDICIAL DISTRICTS 


preniiasidtheniaaen Assets, expenses, and payments in ‘‘asset’’ cases 


cases concluded 
; Payments made 
Judicial aistricts |. |_————————————————— | Grross assets | Administra- | Net assets 
realized less | tive fees and | available for 
““Asset”’| expenses expenses distribution | On account | Tosecured | To priority |To unsecured| Other pay- 
exemptions creditors creditors creditors 





$488,174.68 $80,051.11 $408,123.57 $1,699.85 $148,126.40 i $202,129.55 
11,803.76 3,050.62 8,753.14 1,271.98 919.74 2 2,406.08 
117,124.98 13,883.71 103,241.27 1,762.94 3,526.57 - 


First division... . 
Third division. . . 


131,936.25 34,955.25 96,981.00 : 68,224.33 9,070.09 19,615.99 


366,443.13 109,850.02 256,593.11 1,695.62 35,096.70 17,249.55 201,700.89 
59,397.84 16,668.85 42,728.99 736.83 10,967.81 4,798.27 24,768.44 


1,282,022.14 401,444.63 880,577.51 11,814.79 233,537.73 177,195.79 454,562.17 
3,486,199.04 | 1,003,542.67 | 2,482,656.37 4,936.49 211,908.33 546,806.34 | 1,530,002.21 189,003.00 
2,612,537.44 145,723.47 | 2,466,813.97 852.63 | 2,152,368.86 113,843.82 72,853.76 126,894.90 
1,022,690.44 335,537.46 687,152.98 15.00 61,909.48 102,491.87 485,052.27 
175,665.78 18,726.98 156,938.80 56.07 38,033.98 3,504.91 115,320.84 
ae a of Columbia. . 50,526.57 13,918.29 36,608.28 346,41 8,218.78 6,504.45 21,076.65 
orida: 
Northern 7,654.31 3,923.07 3,731.24 196.86 2,394.29 770.05 370.04 
Southern 377,023.90 101,976.40 275,047.50 3,577.07 74,363.41 66,102.93 129,457.88 


Georgia: 
394,756.91 72,511.54 322,245.37 6,401.16 50,805.93 25,166.96 239,852.74 
197,436.43 32,465.60 164,970.83 6,529.28 96,544.94 16,711.66 45,178.33 
52,061.22 17,485.58 34,575.64 2,986.52 8,317.55 6,550.37 16,645.80 
28,466.92 10,453.77 18,013.15 |.... — 1,155.44 8,026.16 8,688.11 
nie 7,389.98 3,825.24 3,564.74 270.04 629.82 2,661.48 
inois: 


Northern 3,480,227.65 885,657.26 | 2,594,570.39 24,438.68 610,235.12 320,151.65 | 1,586,394.35 53,350.59 
465,265.71 84,541.14 380,724.57 10,208.08 177,267.91 48,820.29 138,378.68 6,049.61 
: a 714,311.51 166,064.95 548,246.56 13,792.28 332,566.11 68,565.76 129,166.71 4,155.70 
ndiana: 

Northern 315,672.69 88,944.43 226,728.26 8,100.38 43,669.91 36,376.73 137,009.76 1,571.48 
; Southern 619,239.28 128,387.01 490,852.27 11,959.10 133,512.85 93,289.18 208,595.69 43,495.45 
owa: 

Northern 319,195.29 43,575.52 275,619.77 167,839.50 28,709.29 77,487.54 1,583.44 
1,263 477.28 210,885.76 | 1,052,591.52 ; 327,332.23 170,650.38 550,963.74 3,145.17 
1,972.993.00 408,074.08 | 1,564,918.92 795.13 | 1,044,080.26 146,038.83 370,041.51 3,963.19 


549,841.19 80,281.19 469,560.00 8,060.82 309,259.24 22,052.31 128,112.56 2,075.07 
463,871.41 75,895.99 387,975.42 4,083.15 173,674.93 85,015.02 94,750.78 30,451.54 


300,595.23 44,973.73 255,621.50 2,798.06 40,982.65 38,153.04 173,507.71 
216,047.69 22,151.00 193,896.69 141,258.31 18,544.58 22,093.80 
193,566.34 52,239.32 141,327.02 7,457.34 15,952.79 116,010.49 
Maryland 617,567.94 146,590.43 470,977.51 8,613.50 134,547.70 63,811.70 254,134.14 
Massachusetts......... 1,936,616.73 703,380.38 | 1,233,236.35 50.00 118,685.24 262,430.23 847,744.71 


Michigan: 
991,239.52 400,873.85 590,365.67 9,024.14 58,934.37 110,673.82 311,143.67 100,589.67 
789,623.05 229,400.95 560,222.10 1,947.65 39,748.45 148,619.72 369,594.78 311.50 
nawate, ehukevan ss 347,154.62 137,538.97 209,615.65 635.96 16,020.63 39,418.49 152,706.68 833.89 
Mississippi: 
Northern 27,722.24 9,120.78 18,601.46 2,139.44 6,899.14 9,545.03 17.85 
Southern 139,115.60 26,173.83 112,941.77 700.69 . 29,766.45 76,914.09 1,174.55 


Missouri: 
474,853.26 125,826.04 349,027.22 7,855.88 10,739.10 31,251.67 294,936.74 4,243.83 
379,598.42 111,704.76 267,893.66 14,690.61 105,153.47 34,530.64 109,189.21 4,329.73 
19,103.28 5,878.56 13,224.72 4.98 2,931.60 10,244.59 43.55 
342,295.84 184,730.45 157,565.39 10,158.95 29,054.35 29,514.70 86,962.76 1,874.63 
12,272.79 6,074.52 6,198.27 2,027.96 385.93 3,784.38 
ae ot 38,825.91 13,321.49 25,504.42 50.00 742.97 5,329.86 19,253.28 
New Jersey ( 3,187,031.46 | 1,043,990.79 | 2,143,040.67 711,073.12 414,715.80 897,477.26 
— — 92,909.76 18,401.07 74,508.69 1,035.58 37,027.58 12,524.01 23,873.56 
New York: 
Northern 1,357,774.16 309,490.59 | 1,048,283.57 69.00 194,183.35 82,933.06 769,499.07 1,599.09 
1,317,349.72 612,514.89 704,834.83 67,075.47 105,184.06 529,626.98 2,872.32 
Southern 7,363,246.35 | 2,128,233.81 | 5,235,012.54 370,450.26 498,164.14 | 3,791,989.67 574,408.47 
7 753,854.69 287,340.76 466,513.93 i 64,119.08 62,722.05 330,333.62 9,266.18 
North Carolina: 


551,928.16 68,653.27 483,274.89 6,478.30 276,117.98 50,149.18 143,380.94 7,148.49 
Middle 858,522.46 62,018.13 796,504.33 14,736.71 570,720.18 63,102.38 145,232.84 2,712.22 
Western 1,429,365.16 75,789.64 | 1,353,575.52 2,798.02 177,285.67 45,145.91 124,387.81 1,003 ,958.11 

— Dakota 6,826.45 3,761.38 3,065.07 1,176.20 1,410.69 472.82 5.36 

110: 
Northern 1,632,039.31 526,665.59 | 1,105,373.72 21,716.38 254,980.35 175,117.96 633,159.30 20,399.73 

Ou! rs 1,571,309.43 345,884.42 | 1,225,425.01 59,955.43 462,296.98 142,872.69 558,275.03 2,024.88 
ahoma: 
Northern 248,393.68 60,646.22 187,747.46 4,323.94 44,601.98 138,821.54 

a 45,173.79 19,586.73 25,587.06 5,109.48 4,363.01 14,787.27¢ 

80,056.26 26,989.54 53,066.72 9,323.00 18,155.35 25,588.37 

93,625.36 35,972.14 57,653.22 1,144.82 9,096.15 14,089.44 33,078.77 


¢ 1,285,181.58 495,434.59 789,746.99 15,313.15 151,371.51 188,182.40 416,241.98 18,637.95 

Middle ; 1,105,777.91 234,001.18 871,776.73 6,752.27 484,664.24 200,231.43 160,470.98 19,657.81 

951,788.42 294,255.38 657,533.04 10,482.04 116,096.50 148,691.34 372,377.68 

Puerto Rico 73,726.14 14,689.79 59,036.35 43,802.65 12,515.66 2,718.04 

Rhode Island 111,100.00 25,266.24 85,833.71 9,987.16 13,167.78 60,892.55 

South Carolina: 
Eastern ¢ 93,437.99 21,736.79 71,701.20 F 35,848.20 16,751.79 16,547.71 

S 139,747.16 33,116.00 105,631.16 J 17,904.26 27,956.83 54,383.65 

South Dakota 4 68,070.48 18,323.63 49,746.85 ; 8,451.51 7,931.97 31,654.74 


Tennessee: 
1,980,480.84 674,797.32 | 1,305,683.52 929. 155,252.59 62,232.37 959,207.08 126,061.64 
Middle 505,319.29 118,809.87 386,509.42 a 28,509.80 15,521.29 339,533.07 1,588.35 
an 311,026.73 102,073.82 208,952.91 J 19,279.81 23,225.62 160,832.93 2,512.52 
exas: 


Northern 1,933 438.86 233,976.68 | 1,699,462.18 1,034,613.63 195,554.47 464,106.22 5,187.86 
805,873. ! 94,001.09 711,872.02 x 564,302.63 34,529.31 111,582.74 729.37 
Southern ¢ 704,065.7: 105,685.41 598,380.32 337,923.24 43,398.40 214,466.88 2,591.80 
1,329,389.98 151,179.70 | 1,178,210.28 796,842.09 10,446.13 368,044.68 2,877.38 
Utah 36,365.51 9,242.04 27,123.47 , 3,885.49 22,649.82 318.79 
Vermont 55,504.59 13,886.75 41,617.84 7,317.76 3,747.56 29,704.93 847.59 


Virginia: 
580,171.12 113,142.79 467,028.33 75,709.70 189,441.96 199,886.05 1,016.78 
312,689.89 35,247.06 277,442.83 1,994.29 134,309.86 37,971.27 102,150.91 1,016.50 
Washington: 


Eastern 40 75,353.11 28,151.73 47,201.38 4,786.18 8,941.35 2,935.57 30,367.18 171.10 
65 198,621.28 68,236.76 130,384.52 1,411.73 9,589.35 39,383.26 79,292.76 707.42 


111 457,740.87 92,044.48 365,696.39 672.08 239,472.54 33,256.64 49,827.36 42,467.77 
Southern 111 334,223.01 45,361.50 288,861.51 1,153.71 209,990.54 8,723.81 66,220.30 2,773.15 


Wisconsin: 

215 572,550.08 164,124.67 408,425.41 1,587.23 82,298.33 64,262.55 222,770.92 ' 37,506.38 
43 268 162 581,006.18 89,821.16 491,185.02 6,175.03 27,926.09 155,804.88 
Wyoming 6 41 20 16,400.01 4,845.63 11,554.38 52.50 2,662.27 8,839.61 


Total............' 56,483 | 37,027 | 19,456 '63,072,889.27 |15.720,852.13 |47,352,037.14 391,490.98 !15,315,067.29 | 6,174,944.68 !22,802,763.17 2,667,771.02 




















Pennsylvania: 





West Virginia: 
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Employees, 


BANKRUPTCY PROCEEDINGS CONCLUDED DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1935, BY TYPE OF CASE, 
LIABILITIES, ASSETS REALIZED AND PAYMENTS MADE, BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP. 

































































Total Farmers professional Others not Merchants Manufac- Others in 
men in business turers business 
— eee sl ga ig hing esol si a cima cig a i aa ay caine nih aaeeaalsaniaaaea 
Cases oupiated without declaration of bankruptcy: 
N of cases: 

"Tiecunenel oo oe Cada cenc ae eaues 529 8 11 4 334 73 99 
Composed EN GAA toss arpa ee a 88 4 8 0 51 6 19 
Extended without liquidation (sec. 74)....... 189 6 152 4 13 3 11 

Amount of debts: 
I BUD oo 5 5 occ awncnnscnscesesen $33,212,642 $93,937 $107,866 $43,165 $13,943,737 $3,617,145 $15,406,792 
ON rer ee $1,666,395 $104,458 $29,729 0 $1,057,066 $105,993 $369,149 
Extended without liquidation (sec. 74)....... $748,028 $21,880 $252,695 $6,151 $100,850 $158,592 $207,860 
A ts paid or to be paid: ° 

me ees | (sec. 12) Da toons Candee eeewen $12,316,211 $16,819 $10,462 $8,634 $5,458,082 $1,661,373 $5,160,841 

INES sc 0: i.cinig sas siswevs +s:004> $537,926 $103,126 $7,520 0 $237,915 $43,979 $145,386 
Cases concluded ~— declaration of bankruptcy: 
' Basi roceedings: 

eg hey aie - AR RACER RACE eee or ee 52,906 4,302 31,605 4,514 6,058 689 5,738 

ee ea eee 3,577 13 72 57 1,833 599 1,003 
T f bankrupt: 

7 ales ee yee Saute en oan Aas 51,558 4,270 31,626 4,522 5,767 359 
53s soca elgasavrsascasbneu kes 1,388 43 44 29 698 106 
IIS 5.555.435 5665.4.5:06 dsieiedinu wbCeaonis 3,537 2 7 20 1,426 823 

Status of bankrupt as to assets: = 
UN A IE ORIN. 5. 5 on ss sctin s ecncnaeee 5,834 191 4,752 437 . . 182 14 
Oiler “me annet” CRAER..... .... osc cc cceccc eee 31,193 2,367 21,294 3,222 1,394 179 
I” GIB So sé 6 6.0. 5:05 55 6 cece 37,027 2,558 26,046 3,659 1,576 193 
Having gross assets of: 
ede nic awe eas depen sbanke 9,046 770 4,799 574 1,527 130 
8 a0. 's soe wins also Ae Ne Hare O 2,203 251 351 84 923 84 
a oid 5 Gain ewiaisia’s bE 86% 3,641 377 277 104 1,795 249 
ERI oo. osc cabcoeciascsaneeines 2,755 243 143 104 1,343 293 
Cools ost (tases vie tie seeks 1,811 116 61 46 727 339 522 
NE I” GROIN. 5. wo onc kc ceecnee 19,456 1,757 5,631 912 6,315 1,095 3,746 
Grand total of cases declared bankrupt. 56,483 4,315 31,677 4,571 7,891 1,288 6,741 
Amounts of liabilities, by nature: 
EN OF ne ina de untoamrice Couns $558 ,268,552 $25,826,067 $137,528,108 $69,535,276 $67,880,400 $20,431,290 $237,067,411 
PN COI ada 5 655 cc cecssvwccesssscess 16,810,806 663,051 2,339,451 776,216 3,769,367 2,632,265 6,630,456 
RIMOOTINEG TRIIDOIDEDD. 5505500 ccc cece ts socenes 459,754,197 11,430,014 67,428,943 23,179,879 94,576,755 50,941,856 212,196,750 
Unsecured (not proved)... ...........-....04- 484,098,517 19,160,344 180,711,750 52,532,214 46,076,450 14,657,894 170,959,865 
I ogi xo oxo ioe henna cdsens-en’ $1,518,932,072 $57,079,476 $388,008,2 iz $146,023,585 $212,302,972 $88,663 305 2626,854,482 
Amounts of disbursements in asset cases, by type: Sa 
Payments: . 
On account exemptions. ................. 391,491 59,534 39,418 19,024 173,582 10,840 89,093 
To secured creditors..................... 15,315,066 1,372,140 670,859 731,630 * 3,094,853 2,552,908 6,892,676 
"EO PEMOTTEY CIOGIOTB. 2. 5. 5. cee ccc c cee 6,174,945 170,085 116,090 74,471 2,134,684 1,313,941 2,365,674 
To unsecured creditors.................. 22,802,764 520,658 473,150 450,530 8,789,590 5,494,629 7,074,197 
Other payments, balances.............. seuen 2,667,771 13,891 45,062 30,176 540,888 254,428 1,783,326 
Total payments.......... eee ‘Reisisiavs\ee ole 2 47,352,037 2,136,318 1,344.579 1,305,831 14,733,597 9,626,746 18,204,966 
Fees and expenses of administration......... 15,720,852 458,277 652,610 305,603 5,910,568 2,828,769 5,565,025 
Gross assets realized in asset cases (less expenses of | 
conducting business), equal to total disburse- 
ME Co cra hones Caran ironcecciec ids seeeans $63,072,889 $2,594,595 $1,997,189 $1,611,434 $20,644,165 | $12,455,515 $23,769,991 


Alll figures from report of U. S. Attorney General 


FEES AND EXPENSES OF ADMINISTRATION FOR BANKRUPTCY PROCEEDINGS IN ASSET CASES CON- 
, CLUDED AFTER DECLARATION OF BANKRUPTCY DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1935, 
CLASSIFIED BY AMOUNT OF GROSS ASSETS REALIZED. 





Total all 
classes 
$1-$500 $501-$1,500 | $1,501-$5,000 | $5,001-$10,000 | $10,001-$50,000 | Over $50,000 
NE NN oo i 5 3 5 vaio oie uronawacaee taba 19,456 11,249 3,641 2,135 859 780 172 
Gross assets realized (less expenses conducting busi- 
ness): 
as inks 4 dda dus sa vounws ekcvewcnnescoseeree $63,072,889 $1,592,608 $3,296,487 $7,546,464 $7,938,555 $15,853,405 $26,845,370 
Average......... sake Sey eeswesedcesssacewwewes ons 242 142 905 2,739 9,242 20,325 156,078 
Fees and expenses paid: 
ag 1a Ania Swain ta dees ee Kos née abean meas 15,720,852 1,168,750 1,730,087 2,761,026 1,929,735 3,979,090 4,152,164 
PS ccWatn PK GAA aN sithoued saan swSicnee vlc oan 8 104 475 1,002 2,246 5,101 24,140 
Classification of payments: 
Receiver’s fees........ akeee sin i eaeteteN naan eee eas 675,768 17,010 63,672 132,368 91,826 194,438 176,454 
ag annens CN oon dins cena oaewa 1,393,398 86,402 161,458 259,267 179,814 304,284 402,173 
orneys for: 
Poetitioning creditors... ...........0.ccesess. 515,029 15,351 67,545 116,247 81,742 136,028 98,116 
os ica o WoRAM An os Soreidieuesedaee nt 704,904 14,867 63,191 133,310 79,913 202,812 210,811 
Matra 'in 5 breca Wins vaeibiondineleeanies cade 3,503,777 176,347 306,373 522,779 439,007 1,043,684 1,015,587 
nies ccc eecs natu sWercacacsbae we 954, 137,082 185,007 216,448 124,819 177,909 113,235 
Referees: ’ 
Commissions and fees (including special 
master, excluding filing fees)............... 686,666 47,639 61,713 102,333 82,820 161,446 230,715 
I io a's 5 oersdiniw ane oe dd aos es 22,716 6,403 4,424 4,752 2,751 3,003 1,383 
Other Sala hiars ig nce: Sion Saris 4.6 amr ie 834,661 260,675 154,751 171,796 84,888 105,941 56,610 
Auctioneer’s fees EN... ccmpedewna 811,982 18,853 65,648 105,969 63,659 146,775 411,078 
Rent (occupation after bankruptcy)............. 901,310 34,354 108,594 191,025 110,871 233,261 223,205 
Appraiser’s fees, expenses.................0.20008 466,432 62,995 76,661 99,651 54,876 103,597 68,652 
PII oo icidincn 6 oe8 covscavees anccats 4,249,709 290,772 411,050 705,081 532,749 1,165,912 1,144,145 
NR is cia. el ee atceensubianewe $15,720,852 $1,168,750 $1,730,087 $2,761,026 $1,929,735 $3,979,090 $4,152,164 
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Bankruptcy loss fallacy 


by E. M. BAKER, Referee in Bankruptcy, 


The stock arguments by writers on 
bankruptcy consist of showing “the 
ly net return to creditors for each dol- 

lar of original credit accepted.” I 
quote some of these expressions that are 
characteristic of the whole: 
“In the. past ten years some seven hundred 
million a year has been discharged in 
bankruptcy. Business in this country can- 
not stand a loss of seven hundred million 
a year and be successful. The average 
dividend in bankruptcy during the past 
ten years has been about 7%, and this 
year, the average dividend has fallen down 
to 2Y%2%. You might say that the people 
are getting nothing.” 
This is taken from a speech of the 
President of a commercial agency. 

Under the title of “Real Cost of 
Bankruptcy” a Professor of Finance in 
a large Eastern University, and an in- 
dustrial and financial consultant of 
New York City, have this to say: 

“In 1921 creditors received 12.56 cents per 
dollar of liabilities, whereas in 1934 they 
received the record low return of 3.87 
cents on the dollar. This decline and re- 
turn per dollar to creditors has not been 
due to increased costs of liquidation. In- 
stead it appears that credit methods and 
practice have failed to keep pacé with the 
tremendous increase in the use of credit 
in this country.” 

The statement is then made: 

“The creditors having lost already 96% 
of their original investment, are now 
laced with a collection expense of 22% in 
order to salvage the remnants.” 

The Attorney General, in his report 
to Congress, gives the total number of 
cases, Classifying them as to the number 
that filed voluntary petitions and those 
that were thrown into bankruptcy in- 
voluntarily, giving the total assets real- 
ized and the total liabilities scheduled, 
the total cost of administration, and a 
few other details from which these 
writers draw their conclusions. 

The fundamental error-in all these 
articles is in considering bankruptcy as 
a total, when, as a matter of fact, it in- 
volves individual cases and each case 
must be considered as a unit. 


A man speculates in real estate in 
Florida and ends up by leaving behind 
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$100,000 in judgments against him. 
Ten years later, while living in Dallas, 
Texas, he decides to file a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy to get rid of 
these judgments. He has no assets but 
lists this $100,000 in liabilities and pays 
the court costs which probably amount 
to $50.00 Shortly thereafter a cotton 
broker who had all his assets pledged 
with Dallas and New York banks, be- 
cause of a sudden slump in cotton, has 
all his assets closed out and he still 
owes one-fourth of a million dollars; 
he then files a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy listing these liabilities and 
no assets; he pays the court costs and 
receives a discharge. 

The next case will be an oil producer 
who failed and still owed a million dol- 
lars after all his assets had been taken 
by the banks and his other creditors. 
He files a no-asset case and pays his 
$50 costs and receives a discharge in 
bankruptcy. 

Then we will have a half dozen 
cases that came about as follows: A 
County sells a million dollars worth of 
bonds and deposits the money in a 
local bank; the law requires a surety 
bond; a dozen of the local citizens 
will execute this surety bond to the 
County and the bank fails and a judg- 
ment for a million dollars is taken 
against each of these sureties. Some 
of the men are able to respond to some 
exent but the judgment will remain un- 
paid for three-fourths of a million. A 
few of the sureties will consider bank- 
ruptcy a disgrace and will continue to 
live under the judgment, but six of 
them, we will say, will file a petition 
in bankruptcy each listing the same 
judgment, all assets having been sold 
out previously by the judgment creditor 
or otherwise disposed of, and discharges 
will be granted. The next case may be 
a wholesale merchandise concern where 
the liabilities are $300,C00 and the 
creditors receive eighty cents on the 
dollar. 

All these cases are reported to the 
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Attorney General and the liabilities 
are totaled as well as the assets. ‘These 
economists and near-economists take 
these totals of liabilities and totals of 
assets and find that creditors receive 
4%. They will then total all costs, 
including what is paid by the bankrupts 
themselves in no-asset cases and will 
then get a percentage of costs of liqui- 
dation. Of course, such conclusions 
are self-evident nonsense. The _per- 
centage of cost cannot be determined 
from any such report because in no- 
asset cases the bankrupts themselves pay 
the costs, and finding the “average paid 
to creditors” is an arithmetical exercise 
solely. 

Even if you take one case—the asset 
case above mentioned, the percentage 
of costs is no criterion of efficiency. 
In the asset case mentioned, liquidated 
under me, when the creditors received 
the first 70%, the cost of administra- 
tion had been only 6%. This 70% was 
paid within the first year. Through 
suits by attorneys on a contingent fee 
basis, after seven years, enough was ob- 
tained to pay another 10%, but the 
cost of obtaining this last 10% was 
about half the total obtained which 
raised the total expense of liquidation 
to more than double of what it would 
have been had the case been closed 
when the 70% was paid. Any business 
man readily understands that the col- 
lection of these bad odds and ends that 
any bank or business house charges off, 
entails much more expense than an or- 
dinary liquidation. The whole of most 
asset cases consist only of “chips and 
whetstones.” 

If the percentage cost of liquidation 
is to be the sole criterion of efficiency, 
accounts receivable should be sold to 
the highest bidder instead of being col- 
lected, and contested claims that might 
produce money, abandoned. 

Bankruptcy cases are not handled in 
this manner by efficient referees under 
the direction of interested creditors, but 
handled like .any efficient business or- 
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ganization would act under similar cir- 
cumstances. Thus, there is no way in 
the world to determine efficiency except 
by patiently examining each individual 
case. If we add together the liabilities 
in the above mentioned cases cited, 
which gives a good cross-section of 
large cases, we have liabilities of six 
million as shown by the statistical re- 
ports which go to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. We have paid 80% on liabilities 
of $300,000, which makes a total paid 
out to unsecured creditors, $240,000. 
Dividing the last mentioned amount by 
six million we find that creditors re- 
ceive 4%, and add all the costs of 
liquidation of the asset case to the cost 
paid by the bankrupts in the no-asset 
cases, counting the asset case at 14%, 
we have something over 15% as the 
cost of liquidation. 

Much was said regarding bankruptcy 
in 1932. The usual article compared 
the record of 1921 with 1931. The 
cases closed during the fiscal year end- 
ing 1921 had been filed about a year 
previous. With prices continuously 
going up from 1918, to the peak in the 
Spring of 192C, there were fewer bank- 
ruptcies during that period than dur- 
ing any time since the Bankruptcy Act 
was passed in 1898. Had the statis- 
ticians who wrote about the increase 
in bankruptcy from 1921 to 1931, 
traced the records back they would 
have found the increase quite propor- 
tional to what they found going for- 
ward, 

In round numbers, the number of 
merchants and manufacturers going into 
bankruptcy, both voluntary and invol- 
untary, in 1915, 1916, and 1917, was 
ten thousand per year. The number 
then began to drop appreciably until 
the cases of merchants and manufac- 
turers shown to be closed for the year 
ending in 1921 was only 4,335. The 
increase then began until the peak was 
reached for the year ending June 30, 
1929, which was 15,473. The cases 
of merchants and manufacturers then 
began to fall off slightly, showing in 
1934 only about 13,000 cases. Much 
was made in the statements appearing 
in 1932 regarding the necessity for 
amendments to the Bankruptcy Act. It 
was said by high officials that while in 
1931 the total number of cases closed 
was only about 23,000, yet in 1931 the 
total was 65,000. 

This great increase had very little 
to do with business failures because the 
business failures, taking the population 


of the country into consideration, were 
not appreciably greater than the aver- 
age for the twenty years of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act prior to 1918. The great 
excess of cases was due to petitions by 
wage earners and professional classes. 
Of these 65,000 cases closed in 1931] 
for the country as a whole, 38,000 had 
absolutely no assets and were filed for 
the purpose of obtaining discharges. It 
is reasonable to presume that half of 
the so-called “asset” cases had prac- 
tically no assets except those covered by 
chattel mortgages or landlords’ liens. 





“It is very seldom that any 
creditor appears in these no- 
asset and near no-asset cases." 


Creditors very seldom file involun- 
tary petitions. Out of a total of 59,000 
cases reported for the year 1934, less 
than 5,000 of these cases were invol- 
untary. Practically all of those who 
filed voluntary petitions that had assets 
had let their taxes accumulate as long 
as possible, rents and wage claims had 
gotten behind and finally the landlord 
closed the business for unpaid rent or 
the chattel mortgage holder levied upon 
the fixtures, or judgments were ob- 
tained in State Courts and the sheriff 
levied on the merchandise and there 
was nothing left for the owner to do 
after the place was virtually closed up 
but to file a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy in order to obtain a discharge 
from his debts. 


































































If we compare the three years end- 
ing in 1931 with the three years end- 
ing in 1916, it will be found that the 
number of cases of merchants and 
manufacturers were about two-thirds as 
great in the earlier period as in the 
latter. Out of the 185,640 cases closed 
during the three years ending 1931, 
17,451 of the same were involuntary. 
The unsecured creditors received a 
total of one hundred twenty-three mil- 
lion dollars. However, in the invol- 
untary cases, which constituted 9% of 
the total cases, the assets distributed 
amounted to eighty-one million dollars, 
or 66% of the total paid to unsecured 
creditors. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
statistician cannot arrive at any safe 
conclusion by taking aggregates, yet his 
conclusions would not be nearly as er- 
roneous should he take aggregates of 
certain types of asset cases. It must 
be understood that among these invol- 
untary cases that there are many no- 
asset cases. An involuntary action is 
often brought to invoke the criminal 
laws connected with bankruptcy, as 
well as for the purpose of recovering 
amounts paid to preferred creditors. A 
concern cannot be proceeded against in 
involuntary bankruptcy except that it is 
not only insolvent but it must have 
committed an act of bankruptcy such as 
preferring one creditor over another in 
payments made, or a receiver having 
been appointed because of its insol- 
vency. Inasmuch as insolvency alone is 
no ground for involuntary bankruptcy, 
an individual or a corporation may op- 
erate until the assets are entirely con- 
sumed without any chance of being 
thrown into bankruptcy. 

In states where wages and salaries 
are exempt from garnishment and ex- 
emptions are liberal few wage earners 
and salaried people take bankruptcy as 
compared to those states where such 
liberality is not extended under the 
state law. In the whole state of Texas, 
the cases closed for the year 1931 
amounted to a total of 1179, of which 
only 58 were listed as wage earners and 
137 were farmers. 

In many parts of the country, wages 
may be garnisheed. The Referee in 
Bankruptcy at Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, recently made this statement, 
“Probably 90% of the business in my 
district is on pauper affidavits, of men 
who have been on relief, and, now, 
with the opening of the factories, they 
go back to work, and then within a 
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week or two their pay is garnisheed, 
and that can be done each week. That 
is annoying to the paymaster, and if it 
continues for more than two or three 
weeks, the employee is discharged. In 
order to prevent that, he goes into 
bankruptcy.” 

According to the Attorney General’s 
report, the number of farmers taking 
bankruptcy amounted to about eight 
thousand per year for the years 1924, 
1925 and 1926. The number per year 
then began to decline about one thous- 
and cases per year for the next two 
years until 1929, the number was 
about five thousand, the next year, 
forty-five hundred, and in 1931, four 
thousand. According to the Attorney 
General’s report of the cases closed in 
1934, the total number of farmers was 
4,719. Even back in 1922, after all 
the years of high prices, there were 
3,238 cases of farmers taking bank- 
ruptcy. 

The word “bankruptcy” is used so in- 
discriminately by speakers and writers 
on financial matters—meaning there- 
by inability to pay one’s debts as they 
mature, that the public is likely to get 
the-idea that all these cases of insol- 
vents are handled through the Bank- 
ruptcy Courts. Your guess is as good 
as mine—however, it is my guess that 
not one insolvent in a thousand ever 
enters the Bankruptcy Court and not 
one dollar in ten thousand dollars of 
amounts charged off to bad debts by 
creditors is ever discharged through a 
Bankruptcy Court. 

The total liabilities listed in all 
bankruptcy cases by the Attorney Gen- 
eral for the cases closed for the year 
1934 amounted to a billion and one- 
half dollars, which was less than the 
amount listed for the year 1931, and 
not quite twice the amount listed for 
the year 1929. For the latter year, the 
amount was $883,500,000. (When I 
say 1929, I mean the cases closed for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929). 
This does not mean that this amount 
of obligations was incurred or charged 
off during those particular years. 

In the first place, a large amount of 
the obligations listed is duplicated. It 
is not unusual when a corporation goes 
into bankruptcy for several of its direc- 
tors also to go into bankruptcy, listing 
the same liabilities because they have 
guaranteed practically all the obliga- 
tions individually. Partners file sepa- 
rate petitions listing the same liabilities. 
Obligations as surety where someone 


else is the original maker are listed. 
Deficiency judgments where real estate 
has been foreclosed, years before, are 
listed. It is a safe guess that three- 
fourths of the obligations set out in the 
schedules in the bankruptcy cases 
closed any one year have been charged 
off by the creditor on an average of 
three years previously. 


‘,.. it is my guess that not one 
insolvent in a thousand ever 
enters the Bankruptcy Court...” 


It is very seldom that any creditor 
ever appears when a creditors’ meeting 
is held in these no-asset cases, and near 
no-asset cases. Much has been said in 
the press about the lack of interest the 
creditors take and the Attorney Gen- 
eral now has each Referee fill out a 
report of the number of creditors ap- 
pearing personally in any case. Credi- 
tors do not appear in bankruptcy cases 
generally because they know all about 
the condition of the bankrupt and 
know that he has nothing left. When a 
real case comes into bankruptcy credi- 
tors do appear personally or by attor- 
ney, and take an interest in all phases 
of bankruptcy administration. They ob- 
tain notices before sales are made or 
any fees are paid, and the procedure 
is so simple that an attorney is not 
needed. A creditor, if dissatisfied with 
any ruling of the referee may file a 
short statement, according to a form 
prepared by the Supreme Court, and 
the whole record is sent to the Judge 
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for review. If the creditor fails to ob- 
tain redress it is very simple to get the 
case to the Circuit Court or the Su- 
preme Court. 

These “losses” that writers speak 
about are not necessarily losses. A piece 
of real estate is sold to a man upon 
which he pays $2,000 and gives a mort- 
gage for $8,000; foreclosure will take 
place and the mortgagee will bid the 
property in for $1,000, and have a 
deficiency judgment of $7,000 filed 
against the debtor. Collateral will be 
sold out by banks and the deficiency 
placed in judgment. A merchant may 
have paid profits to wholesalers and 
manufacturers for years, and then fail 
owing a deficiency of much less than 
the profits that he has given to his cred- 
itors theretofore. Sureties on obligations 
have various kinds of judgments taken 
against them because they cannot carry 
out certain contracts. 

Practically all of these bankruptcies 
showing large liabilities and no assets 
represent large losses by the debtor or 
bankrupts who have purchased equities 
that never had any value, and bank- 
ruptcy was their only chance to get rid 
of these burdens they could never pay. 
In other words, a vast amount of these 
“losses through bankruptcy” a certain 
class of economists and pseudo credit 
men weep about are mere fictions— 
promises to pay money the promisors 
never received. 

The cases I cited are similar to those 
occurring here and in other parts of 
the country. The economist is fighting 
a straw man when he says the “coun- 
try cannot stand such losses” as are 
shown by the Attorney General’s re- 
port. This report doesn’t necessarily 
show any losses anywhere commensu- 
rate with the dollars listed as liabili- 
ties not paid. This talk about “the 
country cannot stand such losses” even 
though the losses were as great as 
shown, ignores the fact there is usually 
a gain where someone loses. Thus, 
these “losses” have been by individuals 
and other individuals have gained an 
equal amount. Therefore, these reform- 
ers that are so concerned about the 
state of the country, must realize the 
“country” is no worse off. 

Those who have their fingers burnt 
can be trusted to look after them- 
selves. The fellow who wants a “law 
passed” every time he makes a bad 
trade is usually trying to “pass the 
buck” or he wants something for 
nothing. 
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“Carry me back to 


ole Virginny 


Terminating its fortieth year, the forty-first Annual Con- 


vention of the N.A.C.M. 


will bring an outstanding 


program to the delegates at Richmond, June 8-12. 


Yes suh! 
* All Virginia awaits the coming of 

Wy the Forty-first Annual Convention 

and the Sixth Credit Congress of 
Industry of the National Association 
of Credit Men. It will be held in 
Richmond, Virginia—“Down where 
the South begins” —during the week of 
June 8-12. Everyone is looking for- 
ward to partaking of the real Southern 
hospitality that will form the happy at- 
mosphere around the meeting that com- 
pletes the fortieth year of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 

The Convention Committees are or- 
ganized and already functioning. The 
leaders are: 

General Convention Chairman: C. 
S. Fensom, Treasurer, Watkins-Cot- 
trell Company. 

Registrations Committee Chairman: 
W. A. Williams, President, Williams 
& Reed, Inc., and past Director, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 

Program Committee Chairman: J. 
F. Wood, Treasurer, Richmond Dry 
Goods Company and past Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

Entertainment Committee Chair- 
man: Alvin M. Smith, President, 
Smith-Courtney Company. 

Entertainment Committee Vice- 
Chairman: Jeter Jones, Vice-Pres., 
First & Merchants National Bank. 

These, together with E. R. Patter- 
son, President, Richmond Rubber 
Company, who is President of the 
Richmond Association; John P. Aber- 
nethy, Secretary of the Richmond As- 
sociation, and Brace Bennitt, Conven- 
tion Director, will form the Executive 
Committee. 

The other.Committee Chairmen are 
as follows: 


Information: J. N. Gibson, Jas. 
McGraw & Co., Inc. 

Transportation: J. A. Kline, Rich- 
mond Garage. 


Reception: Henry S. Hotchkiss, 
River Road. 
Publicity: J. Malcolm Bridges, 


Richmond Chamber of Commerce. 
Hotel & Reservations: R. D. Clark, 
Southern Bargain House. 


Credit Congress: J. C. Wilke, 
Crane Company. 
Credit Women’s: Mrs. Lula C. 


Dickerson, 
Inc. 

Bankers: A. K. Parker, Vice-Pres., 
First & Merchants National Bank. 

Hostess: Mrs. J. Frank Wood. 

The Convention delegates have all 
the Richmond hotels at their disposal 
and will be comfortably and adequate- 
ly housed. The Hotel John Marshall 
will be Convention Headquarters. Ho- 
tel Jefferson will be Presidential, New 
York and Chicago Headquarters. Ho- 
tel Richmond, Hotel Murphy and 
Hotel Rueger, all excellent hostelries, 
are also at our disposal. All are close 
to each other, which is a decided con- 
venience. 

The Credit Women are already 
working for a record-breaking attend- 
ance, headed by National Chairman 
Miss Mabel S. Wilke of Chicago and 
local Chairman Mrs. Lula C. Dicker- 
son of Richmond. It is expected that 
there will be representation from every 
one of the women’s credit groups at 
Richmond. 

The Royal Order of Zebras, under 
Grand National Superzeb A. D. John- 
son, are working on the details of their 
Second Annual Round-up. Eighteen 
Herds are now in existence and expect 
to have representation. 


Froehling & Robertson, 
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The Credit Congress of Industry, a 
most popular day of the convention 
week, will undoubtedly be expanded 
this year due to the demand of those 
participating in these Group sessions. 
It is entirely possible there will be forty 
Groups meeting during the Credit 
Congress. The Newspaper, National 
Food, and Insurance Groups are 
among those which already have their 
plans in advanced stages. 

It is entirely too early to announce 
the details of the general convention 
program, although it can be promised 
that no finer array of outstanding busi- 
ness men and outstanding speakers has 
ever made up our convention sessions. 

As for entertainment, there is ma- 
terial galore for your enjoyment, in- 
cluding unquestionably on our “Day 
Off” a trip to Williamsburg, where 
“The Birthplace of the Nation” has 
been rebuilt by Mr. Rockefeller, as 
well as to Jamestown and Yorktown. 
John Stewart Bryan, President of Wil- 
liam and Mary College, is most inter- 
ested in our visit and it is hoped that 
we will have the opportunity to be ad- 
dressed by this outstanding man. 

Special occasions for the lady guests 
are already being developed. Credit 
managers’ wives will demand being 
participants in this fine week. It will 
be a Virginia Vacation, with plenty to 
keep the delegates there both before 
and after the actual convention pro- 
gram. 

It is characteristic of the South that 
no one organization alone is to be the 
host. The Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce, the Retail Merchants As- 
sociation, the Hotels Association, are 
close allies of our Richmond Associa- 
tion of Credit Men in preparing for 
this big time. In addition, our Asso- 
ciations at Norfolk and Roanoke, to- 
gether with our other members 
throughout the state, are taking a part 
in arranging for our first visit to Vir- 
ginia. 

The Richmond Association of Credit 
Men and the city of Richmond have 
the distinction of being the smallest 
Association and the smallest city that 
have ever entertained the National 
Convention, but their facilities and 
their hospitality are more than ample 
to insure a grand convention. 

Begin to plan now to be one of the 
2000 expected the week of June 8th- 
12th, at the Forty-First Annual Con- 
vention at Richmond, Virginia. 

“Carry me back to ole Virginny.” 

Yes suh! 
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Avoiding pitfalls in 


government contracts 


by C. F. BALDWIN, Manager, Washington Service Bureau 


A letter reached the writer’s desk 
in Washington the other day from 

MW the head of a company pointing out 

the apparent unfairness of a deci- 
sion of the government in a claim pro- 
cedure involving a sale of goods to the 
government. In preparing the bid, a 
clerk in the company had committed an 
error which had not been detected until 
after the bids had been opened. The 
bid was accepted and payment made by 
the government in accordance with the 
amount of the bid. 

It was argued by the company, which 
lost several hundred dollars in the 
order, that notification of the mistake 
had been sent to the governmental 
agency prior to acceptance and, for that 
reason, the company should be paid the 
difference between the bid price and 
the revised price, which was still low. 

The argument was rejected by the 
government, the claim disallowed and 
the company learned what it should 
have known before bidding for govern- 
ment business—namely, that a bid to 
the government cannot be withdrawn 
or amended after the date and hour 
fixed for opening, even though the bid- 
der discovers that a mistake has been 
made in the bid. 

This incident is typical of similar 
unfortunate experiences of companies 
which have not realized that the prac- 
tices and laws governing private com- 
mercial transactions are not always ap- 
plicable to business relations with the 
government. During the last year the 
writer has received a number of letters 
from Association members involved in 
difficulties of this kind which sometimes 
were inexplicable to them and foreign 
to their private business experience but 
frequently were costly and almost al- 
ways troublesome. 
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Government business is often profit- 
able and offers attractive features— 
such as absence of the credit risk—but 
it has pitfalls to trap the unwary. The 
only way to avoid those pitfalls is to 
know the fundamental facts of proce- 
dure under government contracts. 


There should be some one individual 
in each business organization who 
should be required to familiarize him- 
self with the procedure in the matter 
of bids to—and contracts with—the 
Federal Government, and all such bids 
and contracts should pass over his desk 
before being mailed. The annual bound 
volumes of the decisions of the Comp- 
troller General, now fourteen in num- 
ber, may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 


for a nominal sum. 


Volumes could be written on this 
subject, and space is available here to 
present only a few fundamental facts. 
Knowledge of those facts, however, 
may prevent many of the most common 
difficulties experienced by business men 
engaging in business with the govern- 
ment. 


The statements which are presented 
below are excerpts from a brochure on 
the question of government contracts 
written by Col. O. R. McGuire, coun- 
sel to the Comptroller General of the 
United States, who is being promi- 
nently mentioned as a possible successor 
to the present Comptroller General. 
The brochure was published by the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland with the title ‘Matters of 
Procedure Under Government Con- 
tracts,” and copies thereof may be ob- 
tained free of charge by writing to that 
company at Baltimore, Maryland. The 
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statements quoted below were made on 
the personal responsibility of Col. Mc- 
Guire and are not official pronounce- 
ments. 

“As between private parties gener- 
ally, a bid or offer may be withdrawn 
at any time prior to its acceptance. 
This is not true in government con- 
tracts.” 

“The government has 60 days after 
the date the bids are opened within 
which to accept the bid, unless a shorter 
period be stated by the bidder in his 
bid. The bid bond is not'a mere for- 
mality . . . should the accepted bidder 
default in his obligation to execute the 
standard form of contract and to fur- 
nish a performance bond in the amount 
required . . . such bidder becomes lia- 
ble to the United States for the loss 
sustained.” 

“Extreme care should be exercised 
in computing all bids for the govern- 
ment, whether for construction or sup- 
ply contracts, to guard against mis- 
takes, for the chances are none too good 
that the bidder will be able, after the 
bids are opened and it is found that he 
is low bidder, to show sufficient facts 
to convince the government officials 
that he should be relieved through re- 
formation, or correction of the bid... 
without assuming responsibility for the 
loss sustained by the government. 
Should the low bidder discover after 
his bid has been opened that a mistake 
has been made, he should immediately 
bring the matter to the attention of the 
contracting officer of the government, 
and the latter should be furnished with 
an affidavit of the person compiling the 
bid (setting forth all salient facts re- 
garding the alleged mistake) .” 

“A prospective bidder should care- 
fully examine the specifications, and if 
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he believes they are unduly restrictive 
of competition he should promptly 
write a letter to that effect to the office 
named in the advertisement to receive 
and open the bids.” 

“Contracts between the United 
States and contractors are not matters 
of negotiation between the parties, as 
is generally the situation with respect 
to contracts between private parties. 
The government, in the advertised 
specifications, generally notifies pros- 
pective bidders as to whether they will 
be required to execute a formal con- 
tract ...and if so, the particular form 
in general use throughout the govern- 
ment service is likewise named.” 

“Extra work—that is, work not re- 
quired by the terms of the specifica- 
tions—may arise in connection with 
supply contracts. When any such 
change is made, it must be made by 
written order of the contracting officer. 





n Where the amount involved is more 
= than $500, the written order must be 
- approved in writing by the head of the 
department or the chief of Bureau, in 
oe the case of the supply contracts, and 
n by the head of the department or his 
” duly authorized representative in the 
1s case of construction contracts . . . if 
I- the contractor believes that the per- 
er formance of the extra work requires 
he additional time, he should return the 
iT- order (if it provides that no additional 
nt time will be allowed), declining to 
a- accept it on such terms and making the 
ISS request that the order be amended to 
include the additional time which he 
ed estimates to be necessary because of the 
n- changes. (Such change orders must be 
Ip- in writing and must state the increase 
\is- or decrease in cost and must be signed 
od by the contracting officer.)” 
the “Generally speaking, inspection, ac- 
he ceptances, delivery and payment for 
cts supplies closes the transaction as to 
jals both the contractor and his surety, 
re- unless the contract requires the con- 
oa tractor to guarantee the material, sup- 
the plies or work for a certain period after 
ent. delivery or completion. The specifica- 
ter tion should be carefully examined be- 
ake fore the bid is submitted and the con- 
cely tract entered into, to see whether such 
the a guarantee is required.” 
ent, “The contractor (on a government 
vith construction job) is made responsible 
the for the care and protection of the work 
re- until it is finally accepted and com- 
pleted by the United States.” 
‘are- “Whether or not the workmanship 
d if and material furnished (on a construc- 
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tion or supply job) are in accordance 
with the specifications is a question of 
fact for the decision of the contracting 
officer and, in event of disagreement 
with his decision, for appeal to the 
head of the department concerned.” 

“There is no such thing as an ‘ex- 
tension of time’ by. reason of delay in 
the completion of either a construction 
or a supply contract on the standard 
forms. ... The fact that the contractor 
is unable to complete his contract 
within the period stipulated in the con- 
tract does not breach and terminate 
the contract, for the reason that the 
liquidated damage articles in the con- 
struction and supply contract forms 
specifically provide that the contract 
shall continue until it is completed or 
canceled. (Contracts specifying causes 
entitle the contractor to remission of 
liquidated damages. Whether the con- 
tractor shall be charged with such dam- 
ages is determined by the Comptroller 
General in the first instance, after the 
completion of the work and, if neces- 
sary, by the courts later.)” 

“The contractor must notify the con- 
tracting officer within ten days of any 
delay as to the cause of such delay.” 

“The contractor may not be charged 
with liquidated damages for delays 
(caused by the United States Govern- 
ment in the performance of the con- 
tract), but he is not entitled to an ad- 
ditional amount as excess costs by rea- 
son thereof. If the delays caused by 
government officers are unreasonable 
and the contractor desires to file suit 
to recover damages as a result thereof, 
the contractor should file written pro- 
test against the delay and state his in- 
tention of filing claims for the excess 
costs.” 

“Questions of law as to the legal 
interpretation of the findings of fact 
and the terms of the contract usually 
are determined by the General Ac- 
counting Office and, in the event of 
suit against the government, finally by 
the courts. . . . If the Comptroller 
General refuses to allow a claim the 
contractor may, within six years from 
the date the cause of action accrued, 
bring suit in the Court of Claims in 
Washington. If the claim is for less 
than $10,000 the suit may be brought 
in the District Court for the district 
in which the contractor resides. All 
claims for liquidated damages deducted 
for reason of delay are settled by the 
Comptroller General.” 

“Proceedings before the Comptroller 
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General are on the written records, 
although requested interviews are gen- 
erally accorded contractors and their 
sureties.” 

“Sub-contractors and material men 
who fail to collect from the contractor 
cannot file claims with the United 
States for payment from public funds, 
nor may such claimants prevail on the 
United States to withhold payments 
otherwise due a contractor and use such 
monies to settle their claims against the 
contractor.” Contractors engaged in 
the construction, alteration or repair 
of any public work are now required 
by Public Act No. 321, approved Au- 
gust 24, 1935, if the contract is in 
excess of $2,000, to give both a per- 
formance bond and a payment bond. 
If the contractor or sub-contractor fail 
for a period of 90 days after delivery 
of labor or material to pay the material 
man, the latter has the right to sue on 
the payment bond. Notice must be 
given by the sub-contractor to the con- 
tractor within this go-day period. Pub- 
lic Act No. 321 replaces the Heard 
Act.) 

The above excerpts from Col. Mc- 
Guire’s brochure cover only a few of 
the most important points with which 
business men interested in performing 
work for the government should be 
conversant. There are many other im- 
portant questions, including knowledge 
of Public Act No. 403, approved Au- 
gust 30, 1935, materially amending the 
Davis-Bacon Act requiring construc- 
tion contractors to pay the prevailing 
rates of wages; the question of ob- 
taining relief through private bills in 
Congress; the handling of claims of 
the government against contractors and 
their sureties; and the contract proce- 
dure of the new agencies of the gov- 
ernment. 

This last-named question is particu- 
larly important, as the procedure of 
some of these new agencies with regard 
to contracts and payment is different 
from that of the old-established gov- 
ernment organizations. These differ- 
ences have in some cases produced com- 
plications with the General Accounting 
Office and have created difficulties for 
companies having contracts with -the 
agencies in question. All prospective 
contractors with the government are 
strongly urged to examine carefully the 
law under which the various govern- 
ment corporations were organized and 
to familiarize themselves with their 
contract procedure. 
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A decade in the cotton textile industry 


tile industry has faced serious prob- 

lems of excessive productive ca- 

pacity and of severe competition. 
Competition exists within the industry 
itself and between producers of cotton 
products and manufacturers of jute, 
rayon, woolen, and other textiles. And 
the situation has become more aggra- 
vated by the trend of the industry away 
from the long-established mill centers 
of New England into the cotton-grow- 
ing regions of the South, as the “Labor 
Information Bulletin” points out. 

In order to obtain an accurate pic- 
ture of the present economic status of 
the cotton-textile industry, the Presi- 
dent, in April, 1935, appointed a Cabi- 
net committee, consisting of the Secre- 
taries of State, Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Labor. Some of the findings and 
recommendations of this committee are 
briefly summarized in this article. 

The cotton-textile industry includes 
mills engaged in the processes prepara- 
tory to spinning, in spinning cotton, 
and in weaving cotton goods. The in- 
dustry also produces a considerable 
quantity of yarns, thread, and cotton 
waste. The value of the articles man- 
ufactured, averaged over a period of 
years, is about one billion dollars an- 
nually. This represents 2 to 3 percent 
of the value of all manufactures in the 
United States and about 15 percent of 
all textile production. 

The industry is composed of a large 
number of relatively small mills. These 
are centered principally in the South- 
ern States and in New England. Dur- 
ing the past ten years there has been 
a gradual drift of cotton-textile plants 
from the North to the South. In the 
five New England States of Connecti- 
cut, New Hampshire, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rhode Island, the num- 
ber of cotton establishments declined 
from 506 in 1923 to 301 in 1933. In 
the five leading cotton-manufacturing 
States of the South—Alabama, Geor- 
gia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia—the number of mills in- 
creased from 656 in 1919 to 764 in 
1927 and then declined to 650 in 1933. 

The shift of the cotton-textile in- 
dustry from the North to the South is 
more clearly brought out by the changes 
in the number of spindles (the unit 
used in spinning) in operation. In the 
New England States the number of 
spindles in active use decreased from 


17,100,000 in 1923 to 8,500,000 in 


= Ever since the war the cotton-tex- 
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1933. This is a decline of slightly 
more than 50 percent. In the South 
during the same period the number of 
active spindles increased nearly 10 per- 
cent from 16,900,000 to 18,500,000. 

Woven cotton goods accounted for 
75 percent of the value of the cotton 
goods manufactured in 1933. Yarns, 
threads, cotton waste, and other prod- 
ucts constituted the balance. 

The physical quantity of woven cot- 
ton goods produced was only 3 percent 
lower in 1923 than in 1933. In the 
North production decreased 48 per- 
cent as compared with an increase of 
35 percent in the South. Approxi- 
mately one-sixth of the total volume of 
woven cotton products in 1933 was 
manufactured in New England and 
five-sixths in the Southern States. 

In 1933 the South produced 8714 
percent of all sheetings; 94 percent of 
print cloths; 78 percent of poplins and 
broadcloths ; 84% percent of ginghams ; 
and 90 percent of all yarns. The New 
England mills manufactured approxi- 
mately 75 percent of all lawns, nain- 
sooks, and cambrics. Broadly speak- 
ing, the cotton-growing States have 
progressed most rapidly in the produc- 
tion of cotton yarns and semimanufac- 
tured materials, while the New Eng- 
land States have retained a market for 
some of the higher-priced products. 

Average annual employment in the 
cotton-goods industry reached a maxi- 
mum of 472,000 wage earners in 1923. 
In 1929 average employment was 425,- 
000, and in 1931, the year of extreme 
depression in the cotton-textile indus- 
try, employment dropped to 330,000. 
Under the cotton-textile code, average 
employment in 1933 rose to 379,000. 
Employment for the first 9 months of 
1935 averaged 394,000. 

The share of the South in the total 
volume of employment increased: from 
46 percent in 1923 to 60 percent in 
1929 and to 68 percent in 1933. The 
number of workers employed in south- 
ern textile mills rose from 219,000 in 
1923 to 257,000 in 1933. In New 
England, on the other hand, more than 
half of the 195,000 wage earners who 
had: jobs in 1923 were not employed 
by the industry 10 years later. 

The average number of hours 
worked per week for all cotton-textile 
employees was 53 in 1922 and 53% in 
1926 and 1930. During the period 
immediately before the passage of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act in 
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1933 the hours worked averaged 49 
per week. The cotton-textile code, 
which became effective July 17, 1933, 
established a 40-hour week. By Au- 
gust, 1933, the average number of 
hours worked declined to 38% per 
week, and for the first 9 months of 
1935 the industry as a whole averaged 
34 hours per week. 


Textile workers’ earnings averaged 
33 cents per hour in 1922 and in 1926, 
32% cents in 1930, and 24 cents in 
1932. The cotton-textile code estab- 
lished minimum-wage rates of 30 cents 
per hour in the South and 32% cents 
per hour in the North. During the 
first 9 months of 1935, wage earners 
in the cotton-textile industry as a whole 
averaged 38 cents per hour. 


Average weekly earnings for all cot- 
ton-textile workers were $15.90 in 
1922 and in 1926, $14.50 in 1930, and 
$10.85 in 1932. In 1933, prior to the 
adoption of the code, weekly earnings 
averaged $10.05. The code established 
minimum wages of $12 per week in the 
South and $13 per week in the North. 
Averaged over 9 months, weekly earn- 
ings for all workers in the cotton-goods 


industry in 1935 were $12.85. 


In considering the problems of em- 
ployment, earnings and working con- 
ditions, the President’s Committee 
urged the industry to continue its vol- 
untary efforts to maintain the labor 
standards provided by the code. Fur- 
ther study to determine specific im- 
provements in labor standards, such as 
the question of wage differentials be- 
tween northern and southern work- 
ers, was proposed. 


Limitations on the hours of machine 
operations, and the withdrawal of sur- 
plus and obsolete equipment through a 
plan financed by the industry, were 
suggested as methods of combating the 
problem of overcapacity and obsoles- 
cence. 


The Committee proposed the organ- 
ization of a permanent body consist- 
ing of representatives of the Govern- 
ment and of industry, including labor 
and other affected groups, for the pur- 
pose of formulating recommendations 
in more concrete terms and for contin- 
uing the study of long-time problems 
in the cotton-textile industry. 

The Committee also made recom- 
mendations on such matters as finding 
new users for cotton, improving mar- 
keting and merchandising procedures, 
the continuance of the Government’s 
processing tax, the regulation of cotton 
imports, and the stimulation of ex- 
ports. 









Only on the short-cut keyboard are ciphers 
written automatically. Thus much of the 
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Only on the short-cut keyboard can two 
or more keys be depressed at one time. 
This saves many needless motions. 
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Burroughs short-cut keyboard permits the operator to add 
or subtract an entire amount, or take a total, with a single 
t- — motion of the hand. Also, there are no ciphers to write— 
| ciphers print automatically. These and many other time and 
r- labor saving advantages of the short-cut keyboard are de- 
» | scribed and illustrated in a new, interesting booklet. For your 
| copy, telephone the local Burroughs office or write direct. 
n- | BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 







m ADDING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND CALCULATING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS * TYPEWRITERS ° POSTURE CHAIRS * SUPPLIES 


Only on the short-cut keyboard can an 
entire amount and the mofor bar be de- 
pressed together, thus completing the 
entire operation in one motion. 
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This month’s collectors: 


Submitted for the 


approval of our readers 


by[B. H. KIRCHBAUM, Credit Manager, 


Youngstown Telegram, Youngstown, Ohio. 


by C. §. DOUGLAS, Credit Manager, 
Niagara Wall Paper Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


RE: Account. .$20.00 Past Due 
$20.00 Current 


$40.00 Total Due 


Gentlemen: 

Friendship in business is a valuable asset. We 
hope to hold your friendship by giving you goods and 
service which will make your business successful. 

You in turn can continue to earn our esteem by 
taking care of your bills as promptly as possible. 

Your balance now due is $ 

Build up our mutual friendship with a check for 
this amount. Thanks! 


Gentlemen: 

This month, we are directing extra 
efforts to clear past-due items from our 
current account balances and while our 
collector will be making regular calls 
during the month, we will appreciate 
it if all who will and can, mail us their 


check by June tenth. 


May we have your cooperation? 


Yours very truly, 


it is especially adapted to the news- 
paper business, or to any business 
Our 
advertising space is sold on the expec- 
tancy of payment reaching us on time 


. “While my letter is brief, I believe 
wu 


extending short term credit. 


—within 30 days. Both from a com- 
petitive and a circulation angle, we 
have to be careful not to offend, but at 
the same time we must call attention 
immediately to ‘Past-dues,’ and to pave 
the way for prompt collector and credit 
department followup. This letter does 
our job well in the majority of in- 
stances, so I pass it along to you for 
publication, if you consider it of gen- 
eral interest,” Mr. Kirchbaum writes. 


CREDIT and FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


And Mr. Douglas says: 

“The writer, who has been a Direc- 
tor of the Western New York Associa- 
tion of Credit Men for quite a few 
years, and has devoted a considerable 
portion of his time to writing good, bad 
and indifferent collection letters to cus- 
tomers of a business, several of whom 
are not inclined to take our terms of 
sale too seriously, has found the en- 
closed form letter, when used with dis- 
cretion, to be a tremendous money 
puller. 

“Having studied various collection 
letters presented in Credit and Finan- 
cial Management, it must be admitted 
that this letter, far from being original, 
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Yours very truly, 


aims to take the best ideas from two or 
three which have been submitted. Any- 
how, if any of my fellow members feel 
inclined to use it or a modification of 
it, they are more than welcome.” 

A great deal of collection letter writ- 
ing, however, can be obviated if proper 
care is taken in analysis of credit re- 
sponsibility. The most fundamenal, 
up-to-date method ever devised for 
knowing just how worthy your credit 
applicant is as a risk has achieved fore- 
most standing among credit executives 
because it is based on the current rec- 
ord of the customer in paying his other 
debtors. There is no substitute for a 
Credit Interchange Report. 
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104 taxes annually 


Gentlemen: 

May I congratulate you on your ar- 
ticle in the February issue, entitled 
“What taxes cost business.” 

With a branch in Chicago, New 
York and subsidiary corporations in 
Brooklyn and Staten Island, our house 
has about 104 forms to file or payments 
to make per year. This does not in- 
clude such things as automobile li- 
censes, gasoline taxes, etc., that are in- 
cluded in your list of 113. 

I feel very strongly that I would be 
willing to pay several times as much 
income tax as I do now if all other 
taxes could be abolished so that I 
would have some time on the construc- 
tive end of the business. 

Incidentally millions of dollars would 
be saved to various governments and 
states, collecting it all in one sum and 
distributing it pro rata rather than to 
have to check up on separate sets of 
figures for each little tax, many of them 
which cost 50% to collect and many 
others of which are not checked and 
therefore the man who pays them is 
paying more than his share of govern- 
ment and state upkeep. 

I hope you will do everything you 
can to press on people the folly of this 
multiplicity of small taxes. I appre- 
ciate that taxes must be collected, but 
it should be done in some manner so 
that you don’t have to develop the same 


Notwithstanding the consistent 
record of advancing general welfare, 
accompanying the age-long efforts of 
men to increase their powers of pro- 
duction, and despite the striking con- 
trast between the standard of living of 
the countries of advanced economic 
development and that of the backward 
countries, doubts are still expressed as 
to the benefits of this “industrial prog- 
ress’ to the class that sells its labor, 
the National City Bank of New York 
points out. 

In short, here is the old question 
which has occurred from time to time 
ever since the beginning of the machine 
age, and which is uppermost now in 
the agitation for a shortened work- 


- week. One view sees the machine as 


a competitor of labor, while the other 
and larger view sees the machine as the 
aid of labor in producing a greater 
abundance of the comforts of life 
wanted in all the homes of the land. 

The market for the products is with 
the producers themselves, and wherever 
the production of workmen can be in- 
creased by the use of better tools or 
machinery, the products are cheapened 
in relation to labor; in other words, 
the purchasing power of labor over 
commodities is increased. ‘This is the 
record of the economic system for the 
last 100 years—a constant gain of the 
purchasing power of wages over com- 
modities, and never so much as in re- 
cent years. 

The foregoing is a logical argument 
and can be stated at greater length and 
more convincingly, but the most effec- 
tive lessons on the subject are the les- 
sons of experience. One may be drawn 
from the history of agriculture. We 
have heretofore presented the fact that 
100 years ago about 75 percent of the 
population of this country was required 
on the farms, engaged at hand labor 


figures in two different ways for two 
different taxes. 


Very sincerely, 
J. V. Hastines, Jr., 
Hastings & Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Labor - saving machinery 


and the general welfare 


in producing the farm products re- 
quired as food or raw materials for our 
simple industries. On the other hand, 
in the census year, 1930, only 25 per- 
cent of the population was engaged in 
agriculture, improvements in machinery 
and methods of cultivation having 
made this proportion sufficient to sup- 
ply the demands of that class of 
products. The difference in numbers 
between 75 percent of the total popu- 
lation and 25 percent, has been released 
to the other industries; or to state it 
differently, to the production of other 
forms of wealth, thus increasing the 
aggregate of wealth production. As a 
national family are we not better off 
for this increased production of weatlh? 


Sea wages 


Wages of seamen and officers on 
American vessels engaged in overseas 
trade vary with size of ship and class 
of cargo. In general, seamen on ves- 
sels carrying freight only receive less 
than on those carrying both freight and 
passengers. “The highest wage rates for 
seamen are paid on combination freight- 
and-passenger vessels of under 5,000 
tons. Wages on these vessels averaged 


$61.45 per month in 1934. The low- 


‘est wages ($56.30) were those paid on 


combination freight-and-passenger ves- 
sels of over 5,000 tons engaged in other 
than South and Central American 
trade. Salaries of officers varied more 
widely than the wages of the men, 
ranging from $159.55 per month on 
freight vessels of less than 5,000 tons 
to $183.31 on ships of more than 5,000 
tons carrying both freight and passen- 
gers. These data are based on analysis 
of reports from 39 companies, operat- 
ing 400 ships, showing wages and sala- 
ries paid in the summer of 1934. 


Time to sell 

“T see you advertised your saxophone 
for sale,” said the friend. 

“Yes,” he sighed, “I saw my neigh- 
bor in the hardware store yesterday 
buying a gun.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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This is a fighting 
organization. But 
we fight for, not 
with, our business 
associates; and 
all the strength, 
acumen and 
character we’ve 
accumulated 
down through 
the years, is at 
the service of our 
agents and their 


customers. 


The Connecticut 
Fire Insurance 
Company 

of Hartford, Conn. 


Cash Capital 
Net Surplus 


$2,000,000.00 
13,070,293.55 
21,107,968.03 


How many own our wealth? 


Is it a true statement that 2% of our people own 60% of our wealth? 


“Endlessly repeated is the statement 
that 2 per cent of the people own 60 
per cent of the national wealth. It is 
not commonly known that the 2 per 
cent refers not to ‘the people,’ not to 
the entire population of the United 
States, including all women and chil- 
dren, but to the number of gainful 
workers, those who receive income and 
who, it can be assumed, own part of 
the wealth from which their income 
comes,” the Bulletin of the National 
Industrial Conference Board declares. 

“The statement that 2 per cent of 
the people own 60 per cent of the 
wealth is usually credited to the Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations, created 
by Act of Congress in 1912, and whose 
final report was rendered in 1916. The 
Commission, however, made no origi- 
nal studies of the distribution of na- 
tional wealth. It referred to the mat- 
ter as follows: 

“The recently published researches 
of a statistician of conservative views 
have shown that as nearly as can be 
estimated the distribution of wealth in 
the United States is as follows: 

“The ‘rich,’ 2 per cent of the people, 
own 60 per cent of the wealth. 

“The ‘middle class,’ 33 per cent of 
the people, own 35 per cent of the 
wealth. 

“The ‘poor,’ 65 per cent of the 
people, own 5 per cent of the wealth. 

“The reference is to Dr. Willford 
I. King, whose book, ‘The Wealth and 
Income of the People of the United 
States,’ was first published in 1915. 
In that study Dr. King drew his con- 
clusions from figures regarding estates 
probated in Massachusetts in 1829- 
1831, 1859-1861, 1879-1881, 1889- 
1891, and in Wisconsin in 1900. This 
material, however, pertained to the dis- 
tribution of wealth among decedents, 
rather than among living persons. 

“No further studies were made in 
this field until the Federal Trade Com- 
mission made its report on ‘National 
Wealth and Income,’ published in 
1926, for which it had examined data 
regarding 43,512 estates from county 
probate court records in a dozen states. 
From these figures the Commission 
computed that about 1 per cent of the 
decedents owned 59 per cent of the 
estimated wealth. 


“Later, Dr. King made new esti-. 


mates in a paper on ‘Wealth Distri- 
bution in the Continental United 
States at the Close of 1921,’ published 
in the Journal of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, June, 1927. In 
this instance, ‘acting on the hypothesis 
that the value of the wealth of any 
class of persons is a multiple of the in- 
come from wealth received by that 
class,’ he first estimated the distribu- 
tion of various forms of wealth, classi- 
fied by income classes of their respect- 
ive owners. Finally, Dr. King con- 
verted the income classes into wealth 
classes. In this paper he reached the 
conclusion that among living gainful 
workers and recipients of income 2 per 
cent owned 40 per cent of the nation’s 
wealth. 

“Yet the earlier estimate has sur- 
vived, has flourished, and is being given 
wide popular currency; the second, 
however, is generally unknown, in spite 
of the fact that it is of later date than 
his original estimate and the findings 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

“The wide differences in the esti- 
mates, however, emphasize the limited 
foundation on which they rest. It is 
no disparagement of the work of Dr. 
King to say that, while he made the 
best possible use of the material at his 
command, that material was wholly in- 
adequate for a definite and conclu- 
sive measurement of the distribution 
of wealth among the people of the 
United States. If we are to discuss 
intelligently the redistribution of 
wealth, such discussions should be 
based on facts, on wide, accurate study. 
So far no conclusive statistical infor- 
mation on a nation-wide scale has been 
produced on the actual distribution of 
wealth among the living population.” 


# 

W HY—talk of debt, doubt, disease, 
drugs, disaster, discouragement, depres- 
sion, decay, disorder, despair, defeat, 
difficulty, discord, danger, destruction, 
discomfort, deception, disappointment, 
distrust, disagreement, dread, dejection, 
destitution, desolation 

When you can just as well think 
and talk peace, plenty, power, pluck, 
persistence, purpose, possession, pleas- 
ure, promotion, patriotism, proficiency, 
progress, prosperity, perseverance, pur- 
ity, philanthropy, prayer, and paradise. 

—“Creditalk.” 
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Annual Statements 


HARTFORD 


THE TRAVELERS 


L. EDMUND ZACHER, President 





THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Seventy-second Annual Statement) 












CONNECTICUT 


December 31, 1935 





ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
United States Government Bonds $248 ,437 ,624.45 Life Insurance Reserves $671, 217,559.89 
U.S. Government Guaranteed Bonds 6, 790, 175.00 Accident and Health 
a ny ve — tas 73,423.055. 00 Reserves 
ailroad Bondsand Stocks ... 61,451 , 746.00 E 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks . 64,891 578.00 Wetens Compensation and ae 
ability Insurance Reserves 48 ,281 435.15 
Other BondsandStocks . . . 39 , 294 , 804.40 Reserves for Tence 
First Mortgage Loans 66 , 222 ,088 .59 Other R d Liabilit 
Real Estate—Home Office 12, 195,819.98 er Reserves and Liabilities : 
Real Estate—Other 46,054 905.17 Special Reserve 12,140,270.74 
Loans on Company’s policies 119, 860 , 667.11 ; 
Cash on hand and in Banks 12,870,001 .31 Capital $20 ,000 , 000 ,00 
Interest accrued. 8,861, 115.66 Surplus . 20 ,067 , 784.56 
Premiums due and deferred 26,949 977.11 Seana 
All Other Assets 607 ,433 .93 40 ,067 , 784.56 
*TOTAL <s « bw « « « Set O80 908.71 ToTaL ~ 6 6 lw lw lw ROE, SIG 1-71 
THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
(Thirtieth Annual Statement) 
ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
United States Government Bonds $4 , 782 ,097 .00 Unearned Premium and © Claim 
Other Public Bonds ‘ 2,061 , 183.00 Reserves : ee at $8 , 163,878.43 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks 1,808 , 346.00 Reserves for Taxes 388, 100.39 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks . 1,466, 331.00 ee psa and Liabilities . onan : 
Other Bonds and Stocks 11,319 ,476.00 ae : : ? ? ; 
Cash on hand and in Banks 2,389, 576.90 i - $8 , 000 000 . - 
Premiums in Course of Collection 1,817 ,658.85 ees ss ; »826 :27 
Interestaccrued . ...... 92,027.55 9 ,285 ,826.27 
*TOTAL < . « o « +, « Soy 600,606.30 TOTAL ~ « « « « « « SG FSG686-30 
THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Twelfth Annual Statement) 
ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
United States Government Bonds $9 ,932 ,000 .00 Unearned Premium and Claim 
Other Public Bonds a a 505 , 500 .00 Reserves : - « « « « $88,993,796.29 
Railroad BondsandStocks . . 1,379, 850.00 Reserves for Taxes ae 512,716.38 
Public Utility Bondsand Stocks . 3,194,316.00 Other Reserves and Liabilities 121,835.88 
—— Bonds ‘ag eee 2 ,924,676.00 Special Reserve : 2,549 682.43 
ash on hand and in Banks 1,834, 284.93 Capital 4a 2 000 00 
Premiums in Course of Collection 1,420,752.08 Saaie ie $2. 274 000 33 
Interestaccrued . ..... 126,440.13 Sine 
AllOther Assets . . ... . 21,934.27 6, 221,725.33 
*TOTAL AE ne es oe $21 339,753.41 TOTAL Ft Mae ere $21,339, 753.41 





THE CHARTER OAK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(First Annual Statement) 


ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds $1,017 ,000 .00 
Cash on hand and in Banks 185 ,630.71 
Interestaccrued ..... . § 348.45 
*ToTAL a ee $1,207 ,979.16 


RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


Reservesfor Taxes . ... . $ 200 .00 
Capital bom Ns $500 ,000 .00 
Surplus. . . . 707 ,779 .16 

1,207 ,779.16 

TOTAL eee een eee $1,207 ,979.16 





*Assets include securities deposited with State and other authorities, as required by law: 


The Travelers Insurance Company $19,354,817.00; The Travelers Indemnity Company $1,200,093.30; The Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company $605,790.00; The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company $300,000.00. 


ALL FORMS OF LIFE, CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 



































U. S. sales and collections 


City 


| 


Collections 





Minn. 


Mo. 


Mont. 


N. J. 





Birmingham 
Phoenix 

Los Angeles 
Oakland 
San Diego 
Denver 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Washington 
Jacksonville 
Tampa 
Lewiston 
Springfield 
Evansville 
Fort Wayne 
Indianapolis 
South Bend 
Terra Haute 
Burlington 
Cedar Rapids 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Sioux City 
Waterloo 
Wichita 
Lexington 
Louisville 
Shreveport 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Worcester 
Bay City 
Detroit 
Grand Rapids 
Jackson 
Lansing 
Saginaw 
Duluth 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Kansas City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Great Falls 
Helena 
Newark 





Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Good 
Good 
Fair 
Good 
Good 
Good 


Good 


Good 
Good 


Good 


Good 


Collection and sales comments: 


In Tampa, Florida, owing to the 
tourists in the state, sales are up. 
W The strawberry crops are moving, 


which helps a great deal. 


How- 


ever, the cold weather has held back 
and destroyed quite a few truck crops 
which retards sales to some extent .. . 
In Terre Haute, Ind., the January 


sales and collections were down. 
is due to the severe weather . . 


This 
Like- 


wise, the cold weather has reduced sales 


material in Des Moines, Ia... . 


The 


majority of accounts in Sioux City, 
Iowa, have been within thirty days. 
However, the weather has been un- 
favorable and the roads have been bad. 
Due to this condition in the weather, 
the sales and collections have been 





slower ... The oil 
north Louisiana, due 


City 


Albany 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Elmira 
Jamestown 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Charlotte 
Fargo 
Grand Forks 
Cleveland 
Dayton 
Toledo 
Youngstown 
Oklahoma City 
Portland 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Harrisburg 
Johnstown 
Sioux Falls 


Collections 


Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Good 
Good 





Hawaii | 


production 


to the new 


Summary 
This month: 


Collections: 


Good 37 
Fair 48 
Slow 7 


Last month: 
Collections: 
Good 55 


Fair 40 
Slow 2 


Sales: 


Good 40 
Fair 47 
Slow 5 


Sales: 

Good 64 
Fair 32 
Slow 1 


Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Memphis 
Nashville 
Austin 
Dallas 
Ft. Worth 
Houston 
San Antonio 
Salt Lake 
Bristol 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
Bellingham 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
Bluefield 
Charleston 
Clarksburg 
Huntington 
Wheeling 
Wis. Green Bay 
| Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 
Honolulu 











Rodessa field, increased considerably 
within the last month. This has cre- 
ated work for labor as well as an out- 
let for oil well material and supplies, 
and has helped business in general. 
More homes are being built in this area 
of Shreveport. The bank clearings for 
January, 1936, showed a 25% increase 
over that of January, 1935. There has 
been a letdown, however, in sales in 
the farming territory ... All small 
towns in the territory of St. Joseph, 
Mo., are more or less snowbound. Re- 
tail trade is reported slow in the farm- 
ing communities. The farmers are 
staying at home because of zero weather 
and are not paying accounts. The 
W. P. A. is helping small towns to a 
great extent. Most of the cash collec- 
tions are reported from this source... 
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“By statistical measures the cost 

of food is not out of line with 

Wu other factors measuring the extent 
of recovery. But these statistical 
measures do not paint the full picture 
of food prices. ‘They do not relate 
food prices to the facts of unemploy- 
ment and the level of income of those 
on relief. ‘They do not bring out the 
fact that when short supplies cause too 
high prices, as in the case of meats, 


‘ families at the low income levels are 


the families who do without while 
families who are better off continue 
to get the food they want,” Donald E. 
Montgomery, Consumers Counsel, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, said at the Conference on the 
High Cost of Living in New York 
recently. 

“Economists of the Bureau of Home 
Economics have estimated that to have 
a satisfactory margin of safety over 
minimum nutritional requirements, a 
family would have to be able to spend 
between $120 to $150 per person per 
year for food, on the basis of prices 
prevailing in the last quarter of 1934. 

“Since a family of four would prob- 
ably need a total income above $1,500 
a year to be able to spend as much 
as $135 for food, we may inquire how 
many families were below that level. 
Looking back to 1929 we find that of 
the 22 million non-farm families in the 
United States 714 million families had 
less than $1,500 a year to live on. 
Food prices in 1929 were 35 percent 
higher than they were in the last 
quarter of 1934. On $1,500 a year 
these families presumably could not 
buy enough food to provide a satisfac- 
tory margin of safety above minimum 
bodily requirements, unless they sacri- 
ficed in an unusual degree in what 
they spent for other necessities. One- 
third of all non-farm families had less 
income than they needed to buy the 
diet they need; and that was in the 
prosperity year of 1929. 

“Is the solution of this grave con- 
dition to beat down present food prices, 
or is it to build up employment and 
income so that consumers have enough 
money with which to buy the food they 
need? ‘That is the heart of the ques- 
tion. You will not find the answer to 
it in requiring farmers to Sell their 


























































When is the “H. C. L.” high? 


products so cheaply that everyone, re- 
gardless of income, may buy all the 
food he needs. 

“Food prices were lower in 1932 
than at any time since the war. Even 
so, millions of people had to go with- 
out adequate diet because they lacked 
sufficient income. Prices received by 
farmers in that year were even more 
drastically reduced and farmers were 
not able to support themselves on what 
they were then receiving. Lower prices 
of farm products is not the answer to 
this question except for those com- 
modities which still show the effects of 
the drought and for which it is being 
answered by increasing production as 
rapidly as that can be done. 

“This is not a question of prices 
alone; it is not primarily a question of 
price. It is a question of insufficient 
physical output of the products of in- 
dustry and of insufficient incomes. It 
will not be answered until industry in- 
creases output and put the unemployed 
back to work at useful production. 

“In 1932 the physical output of the 
products of industry was 40 percent 
less than the average output of the 
seven years 1923 to 1929. In the same 
year the physical output of farm prod- 
ucts was higher than the 1923 to 1929 
average by a fraction of one percent. 

“By this comparison it can be seen 
that industry has curtailed more than 
agriculture, although the necessity to 
reduce output because of restriction of 
export markets fell much more heavily 
upon agriculture than upon industry. 

“The studies of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, to which I have already 


‘referred, indicate that if those 7 mil- 


lion non-farm families, which in 1929 
could not spend enough to meet mini- 
mum food requirements with a margin 
of safety, could now have enough in- 
come to make such expenditure pos- 
sible, very substantial increases in the 
demand for agricultural products 
would result.” 


Child Labor 


Employment of children under 16 
in industry and trade practically dis- 
appeared in 1934, as a result of the 
child-labor regulations of the N.R.A. 


codes, notwithstanding a rise in general 
factory employment. This is indicated 
by the decrease in employment cer- 
tificates issued to children under 16 
years of age in that year. Now, be- 
cause of the Supreme Court decision 
in the Schechter case, there is no longer 
a national minimum standard for child 
labor. The laws of 41 States still per- 
mit children to enter gainful employ- 
ment at ages which were prohibited 
under the codes. These and other 
points are brought out in a study, made 
by the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau, of children receiving their first 
employment certificates _ permitting 
them to leave school for work. 


Asbestosis 


The hazard of pulmonary asbestosis 
has grown during recent years with 
the increase in the number of products 
manufactured from asbestos. Even 
with the most effective types of suction 
apparatus it has been found impossible 
to remove all dust in asbestos mills and 
many cases of asbestosis have been re- 
ported. General statistics of the inci- 
dence of the disease are lacking, but 
among 86 workers in the South who 
had been employed in asbestos mills 
from 4 to 20 years 51 definite cases 
were revealed by X-ray films—a per- 
centage of 59.3. On the other hand, 
many employees work in asbestos mills 
for years without showing any evidence 
of asbestosis, which it is considered may 
indicate there is individual susceptibil- 
ity to the disease. 


Cooperatives grow 


More than 139 million persons in 
43 countries are members of coopera- 
tive societies of different types. Data 
gathered from various sources show 
that three-fifths of these belonged to 
consumers’ societies and slightly over 
one-fifth were engaged in agricultural 
cooperation. The retail consumers’ so- 
cieties had an annual business of more 
than 12 billion dollars, and the co- 
operative wholesale societies a combined 
turn-over of over 900 million dollars. 
In Great Britain the retail societies 
returned to their members in one year 
(1934) more than 115 million dollars 
in interest on share capital and rebates 
on purchases. An added saving of 
nearly 16 million dollars was made for 
member retail societies by the three 
wholesale societies of the country. 
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The business thermometer 


Severe weather in many sections 
during the last two weeks of Jan- 

ly uary and most of February had a 

marked effect upon trade. This 
slump, which was the most marked 
since May, 1935, is shown in the rec- 
ords of several lines. . However the in- 
dices are still high enough to prove a 
general advancement in most figures 
over the long haul. Retail trade was 
hit hardest during this period. Check 
payments, for example, took a sharp 
dip in the mid-month period but still 
stood above the total for the same week 
a year ago and well above the 1931-35 
average. 

Automobile sales were affected con- 
siderably by the stormy weather. Feb- 
ruary sales totals will fall below the 
January figures, although this situation 
had been anticipated in the industry 
when the new models were brought out 
early in November rather than in Jan- 
uary. The motor makers are carefully 
checking their prospects for orders for 
March and April as the real test of 
their activities this year. The figures 
for January show that more cars were 
taken by buyers in that month than in 
any other previous January, even more 
than in 1929. The total was around 
220,000. 

Steel industry however presented an 
encouraging note in the business situa- 
tion in February. The railways are 
coming into the market with sizeable 
orders. The Railway Age reported 
purchases of 170,942 tons in January 
this year as against but 67,000 tons 
for the same month last year. Addi- 
tional tonnage from the railways fur- 
ther encouraged the steel situation in 
the first two weeks in February. As 
the automobile orders come back into 
the steel operation totals, the general 
index of the industry is expected to 
show gains over present figures. 

Car loadings during the first two 
weeks in February show a considerable 
upturn. Most of these gains however 
were registered in the fuel shipments 
which were rushed out to meet the zero 
weather. Just how much these fuel 
shipments affected the car loading total 
is found in the figures for the week 
ending February 8, which show an in- 
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crease of more than 40,000 cars over 
the same period in 1935. The total 
gain in car loadings for the week how- 
ever was below that figure, showing 
around 31,000 cars more than last year. 

Electric power consumption, looked 
upon as a good barometer of manufac- 
turing activity, held up during the first 
two weeks in February to about 10% 
above the figures for last year. ‘The 
central and middle Atlantic states show 
gains in power consumption, while the 
New England states show some decline. 

The Annalist of New York pictures 
a disturbing condition in the shoe in- 
dustry. H. E. Hansen writing in that 
publication on February 21 reported 
that the 1935 consumption was 10 mil- 
lion pairs below the production for 
1935. That writer also predicted an 
increase of from 10 to 15% in shoe 
prices is in prospect. 

A note of encouragement in the con- 
struction field is found in the report of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association for January. The report 
shows that orders booked were 21% 
above production, and 25% higher 
than for the same month last year. Un- 
filled orders also show a noticeable in- 
crease as of February 1. 

In its mid-month review of business 
on February 24, Barron’s presents the 
following picture: 

“Despite the current slowing-up of 
activity in many manufacturing lines 
and in trade a feeling of confidence still 
prevails, and a strong spring-upturn is 
being looked for. Engendering this 


‘feeling of assurance was the marked 


improvement in a wide range of fields 
during the last quarter of 1935, when 
nearly all phases of activity—manufac- 
turing and mining, building, retail 
trade, agriculture, transportation, and 
security investments—advanced vigor- 
ously, and participation in the upswing 
became relatively general. And offer- 
ing additional stimulus are the recent 
signs of stirring in other lines, partic- 
ularly the railroads, offering encour- 
agement to the heavy-goods industries, 
and giving evidence that the underly- 
ing forces of recovery are strong and 
that they may soon be expected to re- 
assert themselves.” 
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Credit problems of 


commercial bankers 


credit problem facing the commer- 
cial banks is the declining volume 
of short term paper available,” said 
George F. Rand, President of the Ma- 
rine Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y.., 
in addressing the Eastern Conference 
on Banking Service here under the aus- 
pices of the American Bankers’ Asso- 


* Philadelphia, Pa.—“‘The principal 
uu 


ciation. “Another problem is the posi- 


tion of the commercial bank among the 
plethora of American lending agencies 
which exists today, including the Gov- 
ernment and business itself,” he said. 

“T do not criticize the fact that the 
Government entered the field of lend- 
ing,” said Mr. Rand. “We readily 
admit how welcome was its assistance 
when it stepped into the field in time 
of stress. I believe, however, the 
changing basis upon which the Govern- 
ment continues in the field of extend- 
ing credit should be the subject of close 
scrutiny on the part not only of bank- 
ers but the public at large. 

“A third problem facing the com- 
mercial bank is that of trying to make 
long term loans and investments with 
short term funds. 

“In meeting these problems,” he 
said, “we must think in terms of chang- 
ing business and the public. We must 
recognize that we are, and will con- 
tinue to be, in the business of extending 
both long term and short term credits 
on a proper basis. I believe that the 
volume of true short term loans will 
definitely increase, at least to the ex- 
tent that the decline in volume in the 
last five years reflected declining busi- 
ness. To the extent that we carefully 
consider each application for such cred- 
it from the standpoint of the industry 
and the management of the specific 
concern, to that extent we will acquire 
an increasing volume of truly commer- 
cial paper with its attendant earnings. 

“A second opportunity in the short 
term field lies in our willingness and 
ability to recognize and support the 


field of acceptance financing. A third 
opportunity for new loans in the short 
term field is based on the fact that this 
country has not stopped its develop- 
ment. In the not far distant future, 
industry, transportation and homes will 
be re-equipped in many ways, and 
American science and inventive genius 
will submit for financing new products 
and new services comparable to the 
fields which the radio, the automobile, 
the electric refrigerator have occupied 
for the past twenty years.” 

Turning to the field of long term 
credit, Mr. Rand remarked that “it is 
obvious that there is a demand for long 
term credit, from the volume extended 


by Governmental agencies in recent 
years. Some of this credit is a legiti- 
mate investment for long term liabili- 
ties of commercial banks. 


“The real problem involved in in- 
vestment in long term assets is the lack 
of adjustment between these assets and 
liabilities which are payable on de- 
mand,” he said. ‘The banks are not 
only guaranteeing the investment of 
the public’s funds, but are also assum- 
ing an obligation to convert these in- 
vestments into cash practically on de- 
mand.” 


To invest in long term assets soundly 
and profitably, according to Mr. Rand, 
“involves a change in the nature of our 
time deposit obligation. It might take 
the form of issuance of year, two year, 
or three year debentures, rather than 
the old-fashioned passbook. It might 
take the form of permitting a with- 
drawal of not over 20 per cent a year 
of the balances in savings accounts. 
The situation involves perhaps the 
question of segregation of liabilities, 
which, I believe, is worthy of careful 
consideration on the part of commer- 
cial banks as a whole.” 


1935 wholesaling best in 4 years 


by S. L. KEDZIERSKI, U. S. Department of Commerce 


sale trade activity at the highest 

level since 1931. Wholesalers 

proper who did 40.5 percent of 
wholesale business in 1933 are esti- 
mated to have increased their dollar 
sales in 1935 over 1934 by 11 percent. 
For 1935, $16,287,000,000 estimated 
sales compare favorably with estimated 
sales of $14,710,000,000 for a compar- 
able group of establishments in 1934. 
This is the second estimated increase 
in wholesale sales since 1933. 

The advance of wholesale sales that 
began two years ago continued at an 
accelerated rate during 1935. Improve- 
ment has been expanding into all the 
chief wholesale distributive trades with 
the exception of dry goods and coal, 
which showed a slight decrease in 1935 
from 1934. 

While the general trend of whole- 


yt year 1935 closed for whole- 
Mu 


sale sales for 1935 was upward, the 
rate of increase varied among the dif- 
ferent trades. Estimated sales of 
wholesale distributors of furniture and 
house furnishings in 1935 were 25 per- 
cent higher than in 1934, wholesale 
automotive products, 18 percent; 
wholesale groceries and foods, 6 per- 
cent; wholesale chemical products, 15 
percent; wholesale jewelry and optical 
goods, 14 percent. Wholesale sales of 
dry goods and coal were each 2 per- 
cent less in 1935 than in 1934. 

The most encouraging development 
of 1935 was the spread of the improve- 
ment in some of the durable goods in- 
dustries. This was another step in 
the sequence of improvement, vital to 
recovery according to previous experi- 
ence. Wholesalers engaged in distri- 
bution of durable goods industries such 
as electrical goods, (Cont. on p. 33) 
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Credit O's 
“ 
as and As 


Conducted by E. B. Moran 


The National Association of Credit 
Men supplies answers to credit ques- 
tions and some of the answers, of gen- 
eral interest, are printed regularly in 
Credit and Financial Management. 
Advice cannot be given, however, re- 
arding legal rights and liabilities. 

uch advice should be obtained from an 
attorney to whom all the facts should 
be stated. When such inquiries are re- 
ceived, information is furnished only as to 
the general principle of the law involved. 


Cognovit judgment 
Q. What is a cognovit judgment? 
A. A cognovit judgment is a judg- 
ment by confession. 


Stamp tax on stock 
sales or transfer 


QO. Please advise us what the State 
and Federal tax rate is on sale or trans- 
fer of stock? 

A. The tax rates in New York State 
are 3c per share if selling for less than 
$20.00 and 4c per share if selling for 
$20.00 or more irrespective of par 
value. 

The rate covering Federal tax is 4c 
per $100.00 par value or fraction 
thereof or 4c per share on no par value 
stock, if selling for less than $20.00 
per share. 5c per $100.00 par value 
or fraction thereof or 5c per share on 
no par value, if selling for $20.00 or 
more per share. 

On the matter of bonds it is 40c for 


each $1,000 bond except on govern- 
ment or municipal bond issues. 

Short sales, regardless of selling 
price, are subject to a Federal tax of 
4c per $100.00 par value or 4c per 
share on no par value stock. This tax 
also applies on the borrowing of stock, 
the re-borrowing of which will involve 
an additional charge of the same 
amount. 

On purchases of less than 100 shares 
of active stock on the New York Stock 
Exchange the cost of stamp tax in- 
volved is customarily added. 


Par value vs: 
no par value stock 


Q. Advise the relative merit of par 
value and no par value stock. 

A. There have been volumes and 
volumes written on the relative merits 
of par value and no par value stock. 
Which is better from the point of view 
of the corporation, depends altogether 
upon the circumstances of each par- 
ticular case. Unless a very complete 
treatise was prepared on the subject 
we do not think that it would be help- 
ful to attempt to answer your question. 

We suggest that this is a subject for 
the consideration of your attorney and 
/or your broker or banker. 


Unaccounted dividend 


Q. An attorney representing a cred- 
itors’ committee received a check cov- 
ering dividend due us and endorsed the 
same, and we have not been able to 
obtain an accounting or remittance. 

What procedure should we follow? 

A. Where a dividend check in a 
bankruptcy case is made payable to, and 
is cashed by an attorney representing 
the creditors’ committee and the pro- 
ceeds are not turned over to the cred- 
itor, it would seem that the best prac- 
tice to follow would be to file a com- 
plaint with the Grievance Committee 
of the Bar Association in the city in 
which the attorney is located. We are 
of the opinion that payment, or satis- 
factory explanation, would undoubtedly 
result immediately. 


Time limit for filing 
a proof of claim 


QO. We received a bankruptcy notice 
dated September 28th requesting the 
filing of claims. We made up proof of 
debt on October 5th and mailed same 
for representation. Correspondent re- 


quested additional information in re- 
gard to statement of account and we 
sent them corrected advice on Oc- 
tober 16th. Correspondent advises 
they promptly filed claim, when we 
received word that we would not par- 
ticipate in dividends because our claim 
was not filed soon enough. 

Correspondent states that local ref- 
eree is known to rush things. What 
we cannot understand is why suf- 
ficient time is not given for the filing 
of claims. Have you any information 
or suggestions to offer? 

A. The Bankruptcy Act limits the 
time for filing claims to six months 
after the adjudication of the bankrupt. 
It occasionally happens that the first 
meeting of creditors, with the notice 
for filing claims, is not held until a 
considerable portion of the six months’ 
period might expire before any notice 
Was sent to creditors. 

Something of this kind seems to have 
happened in the case that is referred to 
in your inquiry. It is not always the 
fault of the referee. Very probably it 
is due to the fact that no list of cred- 
itors or schedules was filed, so that the 
referee could give notice. 

This is one of the defects in the 
Bankruptcy Act which the Bankruptcy 
Conference has had under considera- 
tion, and the remedy lies in making the 
time limit for the filing of claims date 
from the date of the first meeting, 
rather than from the date of adjudica- 
tion. 

The six months’ period for filing a 
claim is not applicable in 77B cases, 
where the court may set a specific date 
of less than that period for the filing 
of claims. 


Executrix stubborn 
Q. Will you please tell me the prop- 


er authority to write to in making com- 
plaint against an executrix of an es- 
tate? This is in a Western state and 
it is three years since the deceased died. 
The executrix is in possession of the 
personal belongings. She stubbornly 
refuses to forward them to the sole 
heir or answer any letter addressed to 
her. 

A. It would be necessary in such a 
proceeding for you to retain the serv- 
ices of an attorney, preferably in the 
state where you wish to bring the ac- 
tion against the executrix. 
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Wholesaling 
yw in 1935 


(Cont. from p. 31) plumbing and heat- 
ing equipment and supplies, lumber and 
building materials, and metals, showed 
the greatest sales increase with 30 per- 
cent, 50 percent, 29 percent, 23 per- 
cent, respectively, in 1935 over 1934. 

According to the Census of Ameri- 
can Business, 1933, a wholesale estab- 
lishment is a place of business, the pri- 
mary function of which is to sell or 
distribute goods on a wholesale basis. 
Sales at wholesale may be made to re- 
tailers, to institutions, to industrial 
consumers, or to wholesale organiza- 
tions. No merchandising establishment 
has been classified as “wholesale” un- 
less 5 percent or more of its sales were 
made in the wholesale manner or on a 
wholesale basis. 

Wholesalers proper consist of more 
or less regular wholesalers in domestic 
and foreign trade who take title to the 
goods they buy and sell and are largely 
independent in ownership. This group 
embraces wholesale merchants, export- 
ers, importers, and limited function 
wholesalers, and their relative import- 
ance in percent of total sales of whole- 
salers proper for 1933 are 87 percent, 
4 percent, 6 percent, and 3 percent, re- 
spectively. The term “wholesaler 
proper” is not to be confused with the 
term ‘“‘wholesale merchant” which is 
used in a much narrower sense, al- 
though in some trades it may be synony- 
mous, since there may not be, in such 
trades, importers, exporters, or limited 
function wholesalers. 

Other wholesale establishments, such 
as manufacturers’ sales branches, agents 
and brokers, selling agencies, and com- 
mission merchants are not included in 
these estimates. For more detailed ex- 
planation of terms, reference is made 
to the “Census of American Business, 
Wholesale Distribution, 1933.” See 
page 27, 

The United States Census of Whole- 
sale Distribution taken in 1929 and in 
1933 provides an opportunity to esti- 
mate sales for various trades in the in- 
tervening years not reported. The re- 
liability of the methodology in arriv- 
ing at these estimates was tested in 
1933. Comparing 1933 total whole- 
sale sales estimates with actual figures 
reported by Census of American Busi- 
ness, the difference was found to be 
approximately 514 percent, that is, the 
estimates were 514 percent above actual 
figures.—“Domestic Commerce.” 


Employee and employer 


More than three-fourths of the 14,- 
725 establishments included in a recent 
study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
dealt with their employees on an indi- 


vidual basis only. About one-fifth 
dealt with some or all of their employ- 
ees through trade unions alone, less 
than 4 percent dealt with their em- 
ployees through company unions, and 
less than 1 percent dealt through both 
trade unions and company unions. Of 
the total number of workers 43 percent 
were in establishments dealing indi- 
vidually with their employees, 30 per- 
cent in establishments in which em- 
ployer-employee relationships were 
carried on through trade unions (but 
about 13 percent of these workers were 
not covered by such dealings), 20 per- 
cent in company-union establishments, 
and 7 percent in establishments dealing 
through both trade unions and company 
unions. 


« 
RAH-RAH DAZE 
Salesman: Say, I went to college, 
stupid. 


Office Boy: And you came back the 


same way! 





To Help You Sell the 
Billion Dollar Buyer 


THE Government’s “shopping list” 
covers everything from canned foods 
and window screens to postoffices and 
water power projects. To help your 
company contact this billion dollar buyer and obtain 
information needed to submit bids on Government 
purchases, the U.S. F. & G. has compiled a booklet de- 


scribing the facilities of its Government Service Bureau 


Why retailers fail 


“A common form of economic 
lunacy among retailers is their seem- 
ing inability to stick to their last. 
Every investigation ever made among 
retailers has shown a conglomeration 
of stock that simply defies either belief 
or imagination. Grocers sell auto- 
mobile tires. Hardware stores sell 
groceries. Drugstores have become 
miniature department stores. A Gov- 
ernment survey, a few years ag@, dis- 
closed that hardware was carried by 
fourteen different types of retail stores 
and that one of these was a ‘notion’ 
stores,” N. M. Orbach says. 

“The principle of diversification 
sounds very convincing. Retailers are 
not alone in succumbing to its wiles. 
Manufacturers and wholesalers have 
also been trapped by this economic fal- 
lacy. Perhaps it is only natural. When 
one is told that it is not safe to keep 
all of one’s eggs in one basket, and 
similar proverbs, it is easy to believe 
that diversification opens the road to an 
economic Utopia. Insofar as retailers 
are concerned the outcome is that many 
retail stores which are supposed to be 
specialty outlets actually resemble a 
general store.” 











in Washington, D. C. Write for a copy. 


Originators of the Slogan: 
“Consult vour Agent or 
Broker as you would your 
Doctor or Lawyer” 
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Capitalism and 
the public interest 
PROFIT AND SOCIAL SECUR- 


ITY. By Nelson B. Gaskill. Har- 

per & Brothers, New York, $3.50. 

As a member, and sometime chair- 
man, of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion from 1920 to 1925, Mr. Gaskill 
states that he had an opportunity to 
see the results of “free” business com- 
petition in the cases that came before 
him, and at first hand he watched all 
the casualties, all the maladjustments 
of present day capitalism. From his 
experiences there, and from his gen- 
eral study of the situation he devel- 
oped certain theories, which he ex- 
pounds in this book. 

He concludes that the Sherman law, 
the Clayton Act, and the Federal 
Trade Commission act are futile. He 
finds that a more fundamental analy- 
sis of the problem of regulation is nec- 
essary, and on the basis of this he pro- 
ceeds to formulate his own theories 
about the money symbol, value and 
price, cost, the public interest, and fair 
competition. The sub-title of the 
book, “A Study of Costs, Claims and 
Controls Under Capitalism,” indicates 
his approach. 

These subjects indicate also that the 
book is heavy with theory; but this is 
inevitable in a work whose main plea 
is for a refinement in capitalist proced- 
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ure, and for a restatement of all the 
elements involved in the concept of 
value and price. There is enough 
practical matter in the book, however, 
to show that the author’s main thesis 
is that the profit motive, the private 
property device, and the capitalist sys- 
tem, refined and corrected, should be 
retained.—E. G. P. 


Major Douglas’ 
“Social Credit’ 


THE ABC OF SOCIAL CREDIT. 
By E. S. Holter. Coward-McCann, 
Inc., New York, $1.00. 

Social credit is another one of the 
panaceas advocated for the reform of 
the present economic system. Unlike 
the credit that the members of the 
N. A. C. M. know about, this type is 
not to be granted on the basis of capi- 
tal, character, and capacity; it is to be 
given out to all consumers, that is, to 
everybody. The theory on which it is 
based has been developed by an English 
engineer, Major C. H. Douglas; and 
the plan received some attention last 
year, when the province of Alberta, 
Canada, elected a “Social Credit” ad- 
ministration to office. Theory and 
plan are more complicated and recon- 
dite. They are expounded with the use 
of a much more extensive lingo than 
the Townsend Plan or Father Cough- 
lin’s schemes. All those who have 
heard about it, and whose curiosity may 
have been aroused, will find that this 
little book gives a very clear, succinct, 
and authoritative explanation of the 
theories and plans of social credit. For 
its workability, watch Alberta. 


The money problem 


MANAGING THE PEOPLE’S 
MONEY. By Joseph E. Goodbar. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn. $4.50. 

There has been, is now, and will be 
much talk about money, bank credit, 
banking policies and their effect on 
business ups and downs. 
not been a comprehensive book written 
in clear terms on the subject. The 
need is amply satisfied in “Managing 
the People’s Money.” 

Presenting an evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary approach to the pos- 
sible remedies, Mr. Goodbar develops 
a series of chapters on bank credit, 
savings, speculations, reserves and the 
need of stable economic 


progress 








But there has _ 
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through control over bank credit. 

Its 500 pages should not deter all 
those interested from making a close 
study of this volume. The subject Mr. 
Goodbar has tackled will be in the 
forefront for many years and a study of 
his book is essential to an intelligent 
understanding and analysis of the cur- 
rent debate. 


How to 
invest 


THE PROBLEM OF INVEST- 
MENT. By F. I. Shaffner. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. $3.00. 

For the widow with a few hundred 
dollars left from her husband’s “in- 
surance money,” or the person with so 
many thousands of dollars “to place” 
that he must be ever vigilant that 
Uncle Sam’s and his state’s income 
taxes do not take too large a toll, the 
problem of investment is perplexing. 
Needless to say that neither the widow 
nor the big investor will find infallible 
answers to their problems in Prof. 
Shaffner’s new book. The person who 
could produce such a book would find 
his services in such a demand that he 
would not have time to write a book. 

Prof. Shaffner presents some of the 
important investment theories and 
points out many of the pitfalls un- 
covered during the past five years. He 
says in his preface that “‘the most im- 
portant thing an investor can do for 
himself is to see clearly the nature of 
pitfalls which confront his investment 
efforts.” The first twenty chapters of 
Prof. Shaffner’s book are devoted to a 
discussion of these pitfalls. 

It is Prof. Shaffner’s theory that all 
investors should employ trained invest- 
ment counsel. ‘This point, however, 
leaves the reader up in the air when 
the author quotes from the report of 
the Cowle’s Commission for Research 
in Economics that the advice of a large 
number of so-called investment experts 
proved quite valueless during the 
period from 1928 to 1932. So that the 
problem of investment is still what it 
always has been—a PROBLEM. R. G.T. 


Egg-actly 


Teacher: ‘Now if I lay three eggs 
here and five eggs here, how many eggs 
will I have?” 

Skeptical Pupil: “I don’t think you 
can do it.”—Bankers National Policy- 
sales. 
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100% plus 
\y interest 


(Cont. from ~. 7) results for all cred- 
itors, a common thing in cases handled 
through the Association. 

Of course, there were details in this 
case, as in many cases, that could never 
be published. The average creditor 
may take a leaf out of his book of ex- 
perience and recall the large number 
of complications that are common to 
many cases. 

While fine results have been re- 
ported with great frequency, it is un- 
usual to report a 100% settlement—in 
bankruptcy—with 6% interest also. 
In addition, approximately $10,000 in 
cash and the remaining salvage was 
turned back to the debtor firm. This 
salvage, together with the remaining 
assets of the company, are reported to 
have been sold for about $15,000, mak- 
ing a total of some $25,000 realized by 
the stockholders. The outstanding 
stock was approximately $92,000.00. 

This case had an unusually happy 
outcome but the fine work done was 
only typical of the work done in the 
N.A.C.M.’s 75 approved Adjustment 
Bureaus every day. Creditors are to 
be congratulated on the establishment 
and maintenance of such a useful series 
of institutions. 


Cooperatives 


A membership of more than 11,000 
persons at the end of 1934 was reported 
by 176 cooperative self-help groups in 
California which had received Federal 
grants. The groups which had been 
given no Federal assistance had a mem- 
bership of almost two-thirds the above 
figure. The grants made to California 
groups aggregated $411,700 and were 
used for various productive purposes, 
including farming and gardening and 
manufacture and repair of clothing and 
household supplies. In the peak month 
(November 1934) goods valued at 
$98,000 were produced. The main 
problems have been difficulty in secur- 
ing good leadership and working eff- 
ciency, and in obtaining cash markets. 


Bankruptcy 
\, conference 
(Cont. from p. 13) with the hope that 
in some of them there might be a pan- 
acea for the situation. Some of these 
were meritorious, others fantastic in the 
extreme. All were well intended. It 
was truly a legislative nightmare. 


In such a hectic situation it is not 
surprising that Congress should mis- 


conceive the conditions. It seemed to 
have the impression that the country 
could be divided into two classes,— 
debtors and creditors, with a clear-cut 
line of demarcation between the two, 
and that it should endeavor to stretch 
forth a protecting hand to shield the 
hard-pressed debtor from his rapacious 
creditors. Very few members of Con- 
gress seemed to appreciate the fact that 
everyone was practically in the same 
situation ; that everyone owed everyone 
else ; that there was no debtor class nor 
creditor group; that all were inevit- 
ably and almost inextricably bound up 
and thrown together into a maelstrom, 
not only country-wide, but world wide. 









FIREMAN’S FUND 


HOME FIRE & MARINE 
Insurance Company... 








OCCIDENTAL 
Insurance Company... 





FIREMAN’S FUND 

















STRENGTH 






eventy Dhicd 
ee 


STATEMENT of CONDITION 
December 31, 1935 


Assets Liabilities 


Insurance Company . . .*$37,660,149 $16,190,004 .$21,470,145 
*6,208,821 


4,426,950 


Indemnity Company. . . 7,829,040 4,646,073 3,182,967 
OCCIDENTAL 
IndemnityCompany... 3,363,284 1,477,010 1,886;274. 


Bonds carried at amortized value—stocks at December 31st, 1935 market value—approved 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 

*Stock ownership in affiliated insurance companies valued on basis of capital and net surplus. 

Securities carried in above statements are deposited for purposes required by law. Fireman's 

Fund Ins. Co., $611,320; Home Fire & Marine, $449,250; Occidental Ins: Co., $273,600; 

Fireman's Fund Indemnity Co., $931,250; Occidental Indemnity Co., $383,210. 


PERMANENCE 
Fire Automobile -Marine - Casualty - Fidelity - Surety 


IREMAN'S FUND — 


NewYork - Chicago - SAN FRANCISCO - Boston - Atlanta 
DEPENDABLE INSURANCE SINCE 1863 






It was in this situation that as 
Chairman I called together in Wash- 
ington an emergency conference which 
met on January 27th and 28th, 1933, 
with twenty-one conferees in attend- 
ance, members of the groups already 
named and others from the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, the 
American Bankers Association and the 
National Retail Credit Association. At 
this conference the pending relief leg- 
islation was consideréd and recommen- 
dations made. The relief provisions 
proposed in the Hastings-Michener 
Bill of 1932 had been seized upon as 
a basis for the proposed measures and 
bills providing for (Cont. on p. 37) 









Surplus to 
Policybolders 


2,602,751 3,606,070 





962,287 3,464,663 
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Insurable 


lu interest 


Practically all standard fire insur- 
ance policies contain a provision that 
the policy is void if the interest of the 
insured in the property be not . truly 
stated therein, Louis Labow writes in 
Seattle’s “Vigilantia.” 

To a credit man it is, of course, of 
prime importance that he recognize the 
necessity of truly stating the interest 
of the insured in the property insured. 
Where goods are sold on open credit, 
it is generally accepted that title has 
actually passed to the buyer and no 
question of a divided insurable inter- 
est is involved. Where goods, how- 
ever, are sold on a consignment basis 
or leased or under any other plan 
wherein title does not actually pass 
from the buyer to the seller, the con- 
tract of insurance must clearly state 
the insurable interest of both parties. 

The insurance contract can be made 
sufficiently flexible so as to incorporate 
one or more insurable interests and by 
setting them out clearly the policy re- 
tains its full validity. One of the most 
simple and effective plans of showing 
divided interests in property is to in- 
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corporate in the policy of insurance an 
endorsement which reads that the prop- 
erty insured is either under consign- 
ment or under lease or under condi- 
tional sales contract and then setting 
out the payees who are to be consid- 
ered in event of a loss. 


“Wrongful 


conversion” 


The Michigan Attorney-General’s 
department holds that fire companies 
may legally write “wrongful conver- 
sion” insurance on automobiles for 
finance companies if there is no mort- 
gage interest involved in the transac- 
tion. Some years ago the then Attor- 
ney-General held that the line was en- 
tirely of a casualty nature and could 
not be undertaken by a fire company 
under Michigan statutes, the New 
York Journal of Commerce reports. 

In the new opinion, it is pointed out 
that automobile “theft” business, per- 
missible in Michigan for fire compa- 
nies, is obviously akin to “wrongful 
conversion” and it is held that the term 
“theft” is sufficiently broad to include 
conversion by a car purchaser unless he 
is the mortgagor of the vehicle. It has 
been the Michigan view, it is cited, 
that a man may not legally steal his 
own property, even though it be encum- 
bered in favor of another party. In 
the case of a “bailee or conditional ven- 
dee” it would be perfectly proper for 
a fire company to insure against wrong- 
ful conversion, it is held, but the busi- 
ness would be illegally accepted if a 
mortgage interest was present. 


Incendiaries 


The State Fire Marshal’s office of 
Indiana has reported that during 1935 
incendiary fire caused a loss of $234,- 
000 in the state. Although incendiar- 
ists were suspected of setting 215 fires, 
the arson division of the State Fire 
Marshal’s office proved definitely that 
thirty-two fires were of such origin. 
Out of this number nineteen convic- 
tions, ranging from two to fourteen 
years in prison for first degree arson, 
and one to three years’ sentence for 
third degree arson, were obtained. Sev- 
eral cases are still pending. 


Fires in ‘35 

During 1935 there were thirty fires 
involving a loss reported at $250,000 
or over, a decrease of four from the 


previous years according to the Quar- 
terly of the National Fire Protection 
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Business Credit Needs 


Business Life Insurance 


has a 
tangible value, the loss of which can be 
replaced through adequate business life 
insurance, just as the value of your 
plant and equipment can be replaced 
through other forms of insurance. 

Protect the investment represented 
by the brains and energy of the key men 
in your business. The business which 
insures its man value has strengthened 
its credit both in the present and in the 
future. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 


Boston. MASSACHUSETTS 
C.F.M. 36 


Association. Four of these fires were 
forest and brush fires which occurred 
on the same day in various sections of 
Los Angeles County, Calif., the “East- 
ern Underwriter” reports. 

Of the large fires last year the only 
ones which can be classed as group fires 
or conflagrations were the series of fires 
in Los Angeles County on October 23 
which together destroyed a total of 222 
buildings and caused losses of $3,617,- 
835, including damages to watershed 
property. Other fires which caused 
losses of $1,000,000 or more were as 
follows: Whiskey warehouse and dis- 
tillery at Peoria, Ill., July 22, $2,100,- 
000; and the Oregon state capitol, Sa- 
lem, Ore., April 25, $1,000,000. 


Loose-leaf books 
as evidence 
LONDON, England.—Judge Ben- 


nett in the Chancery Court recently 
ruled that modern loose-leaf books 
which enjoy considerable favor among 
business houses here are not admissible 
as evidence in British law. 

“What is tendered,” he said, “‘con- 
sists of a number of loose leaves fas- 
tened between two covers in such a 
physical condition that anybody could 
remove a number of leaves and substi- 
tute others. These are not books with- 
in the meaning of the Companies Act.” 


q 


Little Boy: ‘Well, Mama, if God 
gives us our daily bread, the stork 
brings the babies and Santa Claus 
brings the presents, what’s the use of 
having Papa hang around?”—The 
Phoenix. Mutual Field. 
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i Bankruptcy 
u Conference 


(Cont. from page 35) individual exten- 
sions, corporate reorganizations and the 
reorganization of railroad companies 
were prominent in the discussions. 

No single one had sufficient support 
to insure its passage, but shortly, all 
three were “jammed together” into one 
bill and passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives under a suspension of the 
rules in a debate lasting less than two 
hours. So hasty was the action that 
time was not taken to remove the 
“mechanical” sections giving effect to 
the several bills in case of their sepa- 
rate enactment. The Senate gave more 
extended consideration. Many of the 
recommendations of the Washington 
Conference were accepted and there 
finally emerged, as we all know, Sec- 
tions 74, 75, 77 and 77B of our 
present law. 

In a sense, these enactments are rev- 
olutionary. While they are in effect 
but an amplification of the composi- 
tion provisions of the old bankruptcy 
act, they do introduce a new principle 
into our law,—one which is undoubt- 
edly to remain. Our Act has ceased to 
be one principally for liquidation and 
has become a law not only for liquida- 
tion, but for reorganization; undoubt- 
edly a progressive step. 

Not until April following were the 
regular sessions of the Conference re- 
sumed, Conferees meeting in Washing- 
ton at the call of the Chairman on 
April 29th. 

The work of the Conferees was very 
carefully planned. All known proposed 
drafts were procured and divided into 
component parts and the study divided 
among committees appointed by the 
Chairman on the following subjects: 

1. Definitions and offenses. 


2. Jurisdiction and procedure. 
3. Bankrupts. 

4. Creditors. 

5. Compositions and discharges. 
6. Administration. 

7. Preferences. 

8. Liens and titles. 

9. Reorganizations. 


Each committee studied these subdi- 
visions carefully and reported to the 
Conference. These were later consoli- 
dated by the Chairman and appeared 
as a First Tentative Draft, of which 
1000 were printed and distributed 
throughout the country to the mem- 
bers of the interested groups. In re- 
sponse to this distribution, about 400 
suggestions and proposals were received 


from all sources. 

The fifth session of the Conference 
was held at the Law School of North- 
western University in Chicago, at the 
call of the Chairman on December 7- 
10, inclusive, 1933, and a large num- 
ber of proposals considered, together 
with the report of the Drafting Com- 
mittee which had in the meantime held 
two meetings,—one in New York on 
May 20-22, inclusive, at which each 
of the twelve members were present; 
and the second one at the Law School 
of Harvard University, June 23, 24 
and 25, at which all were in attend- 


ance but two. The Second and Third 
Tentative Drafts emerged, respectively, 
from these two meetings, and it was 
therefore the Third Draft which was 
presented at the Chicago Conference 
for consideration. 

Obviously the propositions before the 
Conference, voluminous as they were 
in character, could not be disposed of 
within the limited period of this Con- 
ference, and a sixth session was called 
for Washington and was held on Jan- 
uary 26, 27 and 28, following, at the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. As at Chicago, (Cont. on page 39) 


Here's An [mportant Precaution 


To Make Your Credits Safer 


In how many cases do you see to it that your 
debtor-buyers are adequately insured? The catas- 
trophes that may ruin them will surely sour their 


debts to you. 


If you have no regular plan for thorough check- 
ing to make sure all your debtors are properly insured, 





why don’t you call in your insurance agent? Ask 


him to help vou set up a 


a plan that fits your credit 


problems. He'll be glad to cooperate. 


Three questions must guide you and your insur- 


ance man in adding this important precaution to your 
credit facilities. They are: Has the debtor the right 
KINDs of insurance he needs to protect his investment 
and yours? Has he ENoucu of them? Are they in 
SOUND, RESPONSIBLE, RELIABLE COMPANIES? 


Never take this last question for granted. These 
three fire insurance companies lay the facts and 


figures on the table and invite your most searching 
investigation. 


99 John Street 


The 
LONDON ASSURANCE 


The 
MANHATTAN 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


The 
UNION FIRE 


Accident and General Insurance Company 





New York 
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Dictation 


\, suggestions 


“T have collected a number of sug- 
gestions in regard to dictation which 
I think are of unusual interest and 
value. They are unusual in -the fact 
that they come from stenographers and 
therefore represent a point of view that 
is ordinarily very difficult to get. They 
are from people who have had experi- 
ence in taking dictation both in the 
Hart-Knox offices and elsewhere,” says 
Porter Conway in the Kansas City 
“Credit Checker.” 

“All these people have been asked 
for suggestions for the improvement of 
dictation, and I have selected from 
their suggestions the following typical 
faults of dictators: 

“Lack of preparation—beginning 
the dictation with the idea that the 
thing will clear itself up before you 
get through. 

“Walking about while dictating, 
looking out of the window, and other 
signs of nervousness. ‘These distract 
the attention of the stenographer and 
make it harder to get the thought. 

“Smoking—no comment necessary. 

“Indistinct speaking, repetition, and 
alterations. These are usually the re- 
sult of number one. 

“Expressionless tone, as if the dic- 
tator were reading instead of talking. 
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This makes the sense much harder to 
get. 

“Indistinct pronunciation of the 
small words like ‘A,’ ‘an,’ ‘it,’ and the 
prepositions. 

“Trregularity in rate of dictation. 
Many dictators think for several min- 
utes and then dictate an entire para- 
graph in breathless speed. More care- 
ful preparation would make this 
unnecessary. 

“Allowing interruptions which waste 
the stenographer’s time and distract her 
attention from the work. 

“Neglecting to supply full names 
and addresses in cases where the orig- 
inal is not left with the stenographer. 

“Carelessness in giving directions 
about special enclosures. ‘These should 
be supplied to the stenographer im- 
mediately. 

“Dictating in the last hour of the 
day. At this time it is much more 
dificult to give close attention to the 
details of the letter, and the result is a 
much higher percentage of errors. 

“TI believe that it would be a good 
thing if this list of suggestions were 
distributed among all those in the insti- 
tution who dictate letters. There is 
probably not one of us who could not 
find something of advantage to him.” 


Selective skip 
tabulation 


Selective skip tabulation—making a 
typewriter accounting machine print 
and add at will in any column on 
forms up to 30” wide—is the latest de- 
velopment in Burroughs typewriter ac- 
counting machines. Because of its con- 
struction and its most popular applica- 
tion, the new machine is named the 
Burroughs Typewriter Accounting: 
Distribution Machine. 

Although it has a complex mechan- 
ism and is extremely uncanny in action, 
the machine is simple to operate. With 
it, an amount can be distributed to any 
column or classification with a single 
key depression. Merely entering the 


amount on the keyboard and depress- 
ing the column selection key causes 
the carriage to move to the right posi- 
tion and automatically print and ac- 
cumulate. Amounts can be subtracted 
from any designated column. 

Two interesting applications of the 
machine have been for distributing 
branch office expense and applying 
budgetary control figures against the 
various expenses, and for a» complete, 
but simplified, accounting system in 
which the machine posts and proves 
ledgers, then writes the distribution 
journals at a _ separate operation. 
Manufacturers, insurance companies, 
and engineers and contractors have 
been the big buyers so far. 

In a general way, the Typewriter 
Accounting-Distribution Machine can 
be applied to reports and statistical 
work and for columnar distribution 
journals, with or without ledger post- 
ing. Other distribution jobs, such as 
payrolls, sales, labor, purchases, etc., 
can be handled whether the records are 
to go on wide or narrow forms. In 
the case of vertical distribution, the 
narrow form is spaced up as the dis- 
tribution proceeds. 


Signing checks 

Business executives who face the 
rather onerous task of preparing pay- 
roll checks once a week, semi-monthly 
or monthly, as the case may be, may 
be interested in a new, electrically- 
operated machine just announced by 
the Todd Company, Rochester, ‘N. Y., 
which, it is claimed by the makers, will 
put in the amount of the check and at- 
tach the signature on 1500 checks per 
hour. This is a new machine in which 
the check signer and the Protecto- 
graph are combined for the first time. 
The amount line writer provides a 
seven bank keyboard operated with a 
single check signing mechanism which 
also stacks the checks when written in 
numerical order. ‘The machine is so 
designed that the signer apparatus may 
be used separately and will turn out 


3000 checks hourly. 
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. Bankruptcy 
Conference 


(Cont. from page 37) the sessions were 
largely attended, and in addition there 
were observers, by invitation, from the 
Department of Agriculture, Commerce 
and the Treasury. 

The consideration of the report of 
the Drafting Committee was com- 
pleted, but the Fourth Draft of the 
proposed amendments could not be per- 
fected without further sessions of the 
Conference and these were held in Sep- 
tember, 1934, at the Law School of the 
University of Chicago, and in March, 
1935, at the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in Washington, 
when, after marked industry and un- 
usual diligence, the Conference was 
ready to present the result of its labors 
to the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives in the form 
of a Tentative Draft. 

The Conference Committee on Pres- 
entation of the Draft, by arrangement 
with Chairman Hatton W. Sumners 
of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives, submitted its 
draft in tentative form on April 1 and 
2, 1935, the Committee being as fol- 
lows: Paul H. King, Chairman, of the 
National Association of Referees in 
Bankruptcy; Edwin S. S. Sunderland 
of the American Bar Association; 
Jacob I. Weinstein ; of the Commercial 
Law League of America; W. Randolph 
Montgomery of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, Garrett A. 
Brownback and John Gerdes of the 
New York Bar, and Brace Bennitt, 
Conference Secretary. 

It was expected that the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Bankruptcy of the Judiciary 
Committee would receive the Draft, 
but the membership of the entire Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary became so in- 
terested that through the very gracious 
courtesy of Chairman Sumners, the en- 
tire Committee sat for the second day 
of the presentation. This was largely 
made by the Chairman with the very 
able assistance of each member, and 
was very sympathetically received by 
the Judiciary Committee. The Draft, 
which had been carefully annotated 
with voluminous explanatory notes, 
and with the text so arranged that all 
new phrasing appeared in italics and 
all language to be deleted in brackets, 
was ordered printed by the Committee 
as a Committee Print. Fifteen hun- 
dred copies were published and these 
widely distributed throughout the 
country for further (Cont. on page 41) 
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' do without Rudders on 
our Boats as do without 
EdiphoneVoiceWriting , 







FISHING COMPANY GAINS 
100% INCREASE IN 
BUSINESS CAPACITY! 


(From Edison Records of the World’s Business) 


Whether your business is Fishing or 
“fishing for profits,” you undoubtedly 
will be interested in knowing how this 
Fishing Company estimates its 100% 
gain in executive time. 

The gain is accounted for by the fact 
that Ediphone Voice Writing frees each 
dictator from interruptions. He dictates 
letters, inter-office memos, sales re- 
ports, etc. whenever he wants—between 
interviews, after telephone calls, or at 
any hour that may suit his convenience. 

Furthermore, each man is able to do 
his work with a clear trend of thought 
—he doesn’t have to wonder whether 
his secretary is “getting” the dictation. 
His Pro-technic Ediphone “gets” every- 
thing. There are no errors! And, his sec- 
retary is free for more important work. 

Have you seen the Pro-technic 
Ediphone — Edison’s new dictating in- 
strument? It is entirely different! And 
the service it provides positively will 
increase the business capacity of 
your dictators—from 20% to 50%. 
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For proof — Phone The Ediphone, 































Your City, or write direct to— 


Caine. 


INCORPORATED 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. 


Increase your profits with the New Ediphons. 
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Conditional sales vendor does not waive 
lien by extending time for collection of 
debt. 

In re: SAVOIA MACARONI MANU- 
FACTURING CO. INC. C.C.A. 2nd Cir- 
cuit, N, Y., decided November 4, 1935. 

APPELLANTS held duly filed condition- 
al sale contracts on certain machinery in 
possession of the bankrupt. Prior to bank- 
ruptcy, the bankrupt had become financially 
embarrassed and at a creditors’ meeting an 
agreement was drawn whereby creditors 
were given a measure of control over the 
bankrupt and received stipulated monthly 
payments in satisfaction of their claims. 
This agreement was to become effective on 
the signature of two-thirds of the creditors 
not secured by mortgages. Appellants 
signed this agreement but it never became 
effective because the requisite number 
never joined. Nevertheless, the creditors’ 
committee, of which committee an officer of 
the appellant was a member, sent out let- 
ters in which, it was stated, could be con- 
strued as representations that the agree- 
ment was in effect. Upon the filing of the 
petition, the assets of the bankrupt were 
sold free and clear of all liens, and the 
referee in bankruptcy decided that the ap- 
pellants had waived their conditional sale 
lien by signing the agreement above men- 
tioned and denied them a lien upon the 
proceeds of the sale. 

The court speaking through Manton, 
Chief Justice, stated: 

“The creditors here agreed only to stay 
proceedings in order to allow the debtor 


more time. This the agreement makes clear. 
Its purpose was to delay the collection of 
debts. The proceeding was, as far as ap- 
pellants are concerned, the same as if they 
had received a note from the conditional 
vendee—the bankrupt—which allowed it 
an extension of time to pay. By receipt of 
such a renewal note, the conditional ven- 
dors do not waive their lien. The con- 
sideration for the agreement is forbear- 
ance in the exercise of the rights of action. 
But this does not mean that the status of 
the rights as liens should be affected by 
mere agreement to stay the exercise of the 
rights. Forbearance does not mean sur- 
render. Neither the agreement nor the 
letter of the vice-president of the Mercan- 
tile Company estopped appellants from as- 
serting the validity of their liens.” 

Pennsylvania creditors—right to priority 
in payment from Pennsylvania assets of 
debtor. 

In re: SUSQUEHANNA SILK MILLS. 
United States District Court, Second Dis- 
trict, New York, decided November 8, 1935. 

“GODDARD, D. J.—The claimant urges 
that creditors residing in Pennsylvania are 
entitled to a priority of payment out of the 
assets located in Pennsylvania. The claim- 
ant has cited several cases to support its 
position, but they relate to a situation quite 
different from that created by the filing 
and approval of a petition under 77B of 
the Bankruptcy Act, and it is in such a 
proceeding that this claim is presented. 
The application of the rule now contended 
for by the claimant would violate the 
provisions of the Bankruptcy Act including 
Section 77B, which puts all creditors of 
the same class wheresoever situated on 
the same plane. Equality in distribution 
of assets among creditors of the same class 
is a principal object of the entire Act. 
Section 64 (7) merely relates to classes 
of creditors who, under the laws of the 
United States or of a state, are given a 
priority such as wage earners, mechanic 
lien holders, etc. Motion or preference 
denied.” 

Banks—tright to setoff deposits of bank- 
rupt depositor. 

In re: IRVING TRUST CO. v. MER- 
CANTILE BANK & TRUST CO. United 
States District Court, Second District, New 
York, decided October 2, 1935. 

THE OPINION of Judge Caffey, which 
is explanatory of the facts, is here sub- 
mitted : 

“The plaintiff asks judgment for $4,- 
004.29, with interest. That is made up, as 
the plaintiff says specifically, of the deposits 
from November 11 to November 14, in- 
clusive. 

“We have the ordinary case, arising in 
the courts so frequently, of what is com- 
monly referred to as a banker’s lien case. 
Under subdivision (a) of Section 68 there 
is given the undoubted right of setoff in 
the case of mutual accounts. If that sub- 
division stood alone, the present being an 
instance of mutual accounts, Section 68 (a) 
would, therefore, remove the case entirely 
out of Section 60. Subdivision (a) of 
Section 68, however, does not stand alone. 
There is added thereto subdivision (b), 
and that puts some limitation upon the 
right of setoff. It is under subdivision 





(b) that has arisen all the series of deci- 
sions as to so-called banker’s liens having 
to do with setoff. 

“Under subdivision (b) if the deposits 
were made with the view of being applied, 
then, they were not made in the ordinary 
usual course of business, and by force of 
the second branch of subdivision (b), a 
bank receiving the benefit of the setoff 
would put itself outside of subdivision (a). 
Therefore the question is whether the de- 
posits were made or taken with the view 
to use as a setoff or for the purpose of 
being used as a setoff. The plaintiff can- 
not succeed if the bank had the right of 
setoff. The court is bound to attribute fair 
intent and not wrongful intent if the facts 
reasonably lend themselves to the inter- 
pretation of fair intent. The court is not 
persuaded that the bankrupt had lost all 
hope of continuing in business. It is not 
persuaded at all that he was not still gen- 
uinely endeavoring to weather the storm. 
The court finds itself unable to conclude 
that he made the November 11 to 14 de- 
posits with the defendant bank for the 
purpose of creating a fund there which 
the bank might employ in discharge of the 
note indebtedness which then existed. On 
the question of fact, the court directs a 
verdict for defendant.” 

Seller may reclaim goods obtained by 
bankrupt through fraud and also recover 
price of goods used. 

Re: IRVING TRUST CO. v. SHUTTLE- 
WORTH CARTON CO. INC. U. 8S, Dist. 
Co., §. D., N. Y., decided October 16, 1935. 

Fraud practiced by debtors has always 
been a perplexing problem to creditors. In 
this case the bankrupt knowing it was in-, 
solvent as early as January 1, 1933, placed 
an order on April 22, 1933, which it knew 
then it was not going to pay for. After 
delivery of the first shipment, an attachment 
suit was instituted by the creditor to re- 
cover the price of the goods shipped. The 
court in its opinion stated: 

“the attachment suits for the two instal- 
ments was not a binding election to ratify 
the deed as a sale because at that time the 
defendant had no knowledge that at either 
of the two earlier periods the swindle had 
been committed, of obtaining the goods with 
intent not to pay for them; further, this 
election was not binding as an election be- 
cause the suits were dismissed; on June 13, 
1933, the bankrupt was insolvent; on that 
date when the defendant made its deal it 
had reasonable cause to believe that the 
bankrupt was insolvent; on that date, the 
bankrupt intended to prefer the defendant. 
I conclude on the basis of these special 
findings of fact that the defendant was en- 
titled on June 13, 1933, to rescind the trans- 
action, to obtain back such of its goods as 
were then on hand and to receive payment 
for such of the goods as had theretofore 
been used. Under these circumstances the 
vendor has a right of recapture and other 
creditors cannot complain of a recapture 
or a redelivery as an illegal preference.” 


Right of conditional vendor to reclaim 
goods conditionally sold to bankrupt. 

In re: TRANSLUX MOVIES CORP. 
C.C.A. 6th Circuit, Mich., decided Novem- 
ber 11, 1935. 
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Translux Moviés Corp. installed air con- 
ditioning equipment in property belonging 
to Daylight Theatres Inc. under a written 
contract which provided that they would 
instal the equipment for $6,750; $4,500 of 
which was to-be paid upon the completion 
of the installation and the- balance in six 
monthly instalments. Subsequently and 
after only $1,500 of the $4,500 had been 
paid the Daylight Theatres Company was 
petitioned into bankruptcy. Translux 
Movies Corp. thereupon brought an action 
upon a properly filed petition to reclaim the 
equipment on the ground that title remained 
in them. The contract entered into between 
the parties made no mention of a retention 
of title, and was clear and unambiguous. At 
the trial, the petitioner introduced evidence 
to the effect that a parol agreement modi- 
fying the written contract and retaining 
title to the equipment in the petitioner had 
been entered into between the parties. In 
the lower court, judgment was directed for 
the petitioner and a reclamation order was 
entered. The Circuit Court of Appeals re- 
versed the decision of the lower court and 
dismissed the petition. 

The court, speaking through Judge 
Moorman, stated that the oral agreement 
relied upon by the parties was not a modi- 
fication of the original contract of sale. 
The court continued: 

“At that time (prior to the alleged oral 
agreement) the title to the equipment was 
in the theaters company, and it cannot be 
held that statements such as it is said 
Joyce (a representative of Daylight Thea- 
tres Company) made had the effect of 
transferring it back to the appellee. There 
was no ambiguity in the contract. Nothing 
was done or said to indicate a purpose to 
abrogate it or to amend it by making it a 
title-retaining contract; nothing was done 
to pass the title back to the vendor. The 
statement of Joyce was at most merely a 
statement of his view of the legal effect of 
the written contract about which the appel- 
lee’s representatives knew as much as he. 
There was no evidence to show that the 
appellee acted on the statement or assented 
to it.” 

The effect of this decision is to reiterate 
a well established rule of legal evidence 
that when contracts or agreements are 
clear and unambiguous on their face parol 
modifications may not be proven to vary 
the terms of the instrument. 


Bankruptcy 


\, Conference 


(Cont. from page 39) criticism and sug- 
gestions. 

It was hoped that there might be 
opportunity for the members of the 
Sub-Committee to give some study to 
the proposals contained in the Draft 
prior to the adjournment of Congress, 
but due to the great pressure of other 
important pending measures, this 
proved impossible. 

On the reconvening of Congress in 
January, 1936, consultation with the 
Judiciary Committee of the House re- 
vealed the fact that it was believed 
that the Conference Draft should be 


formally introduced as a bill in Con- 
gress even though there might be some 
items therein that possibly needed more 
perfecting in Committee. The dis- 
tribution of the Committee Print had 
resulted in many suggestions having 
been received from all over the country 
and in fact there were certain sections 
on which the Drafting Committee of 
the Conference had not wholly com- 
pleted their work. 

However, during the month of De- 
cember there had been another meeting 
of the Drafting Committee in Detroit 
covering this Redraft. Certain minor 
changes were considered and included 
in the Draft for introduction of the 
Bill-which was prepared by the Chair- 
man of the Conference in collaboration 
with Mr. Congressman Chandler. 

The practice heretofore in evolving 
amendments to the bankruptcy law was 
for a variety of measures to be intro- 
duced into Congress, protracted hear- 
ings to be held for their consideration, 
the testimony of witnesses with diverse 
and conflicting views taken, and then 
some compromise finally agreed upon. 

Instead of this unscientific and in- 
efficient method, the Conference has 
brought together the leading authori- 
ties on the subject in the country to- 
day from numerous important national 
groups, as well as other outstanding 
men, so that not only the officers of 
the courts, the active practitioner, the 
credit man, the accountant, the text- 
book writer, the college instructor but 
the governmental representatives have 
all had a voice and a part in the work. 

The Conference has devotedly en- 
deavored to develop a workable draft. 
It may not be as radical as some would 
have it, nor as conservative as others. 
It is, however, a composite, expressing 
a consensus of men thoroughly familiar 


with the subject, approaching the prob- - 


lems presented from every viewpoint. 
The Conferees, actuated by a keen 
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ALL OUTSIDE BEDROOMS WITH 
OCEAN VIEW. SUN DECK. NOTED CUISINE 


ee CHARM OF THE CHELSEA is its atmosphere of cor- 
diality and repose —enhanced by wide verandas 
overlooking fountained lawns and the Sea. A beautiful 
dining room at the Ocean's edge serving a 
bountiful table of excellently prepared food. 
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desire to be of service, have earnestly 
and unselfishly collaborated to make a 
helpful and constructive contribution 
to our bankruptcy law and practice—a 
contribution which has meant much in 
sacrifice of time and effort. It would 
be impossible to compensate them in 
money. Their reward must be in the 
thought that they have worked out a 
comprehensive series of proposals which 
will bring our bankruptcy law into har- 
mony with existing conditions, and so 
perfecting it that the Act may be of 
greater usefulness to our people. 

There lie other compensations, of 
course, in the fine friendships resulting 
from harmonious effort and pleasant 
contacts, as well as in the mutual bene- 
fits resulting from close study together 
of the difficult problems presented. Un- 
doubtedly the Conferees generally feel 
that this has been a “post graduate 
course in bankruptcy” from which they 
and their organizations have derived 
great benefit from the views and ex- 
periences of their associates. 

The worthwhileness of the work has 
so proved itself that the desirability 
of continuing the Conference as a per- 
manent working group in the field 
Bankruptcy is not to be questioned. 
Changing conditions, with new expe- 
riences, "new views, new situations al- 
ways will require constant study and 
consideration. This group of experi- 
enced men, representing an unbiased 
cross-section of those living in close 
daily contact with the problem, is 
looked to more and more for counsel, 
advice and suggestion in shaping bank- 
ruptcy legislation. Such a Conference, 
developed as this has been, because of 
the conditions, can be perfected into a 
body of inestimable service, not only 
in the solution of the problems of the 
Bench and Bar in bankruptcy adminis- 
tration, but more primarily of the bus- 
iness and commercial world and our 
people generally. 
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Do You Put on a Blindfold 
When You Appraise Credits? 


Certainly not. But when you attempt to appraise a customer’s 
credit status on the basis of his position at the start of the year, you 
are really blindfolding your eyes to what may prove paramount facts. 
Antecedent information and financial statements show the customer’s 
standing on January Ist. They cannot possibly show anything that 
happens subsequent to that date. The test of the customer’s stand- 
ing in the interim between statements is determined by a check-up 
on paying habits. That’s ledger experience information and the 


practical and efficient way to get such information is through Credit 
Interchange service. 


The manager of the nearest of the 55 Credit 
Interchange Bureaus will be glad to tell you 
more about Credit Interchange Service. 


CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAUS 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
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Seattle to Be 
Host to Pacific 
Coast “CC” Men 


Six Associations Gather 
There on March 
19th and 20th 


Seattle, Wash.— The credit 
managers of the Pacific North- 
west—that is, the credit execu- 
tives of the following Associa- 
tions: Bellingham Association 
of Credit Men, Lewiston Whole- 
sale Credit Association, Port- 
land Association of Credit Men, 
Seattle Association of Credit 
Men, Spokane Merchants Asso- 
ciation, Wholesalers Association 
of Tacoma—will meet in Seat- 
tle for a two-day conference on 
Thursday and Friday, March 
19th and 20th. 

The first day of the confer- 
ence will be given over to trade 
group discussions; the follow- 
ing day to a conference on gen- 
eral credit problems. Among 
those who will speak at the 
conference are Henry H. Hei- 
mann, Executive Manager; O. 
§. Dibbern, Western Division 
Manager; William B. Layton, 
counsel of the Portland Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and special 
counsel of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men; Julian O. 
Matthews, prominent attorney 
of Seattle, who will talk on 
“Community Property Laws”; 
and Winlock W. Miller, Jr., 
prominent attorney of Seattle, 
who will talk on the question 
of taxation. 

The Seattle men in charge of 
the conference are C. R. Horch, 
of the Pacific National Bank, 
President of the Council of 
Credit Men’s Association of the 
Pacific Northwest; E. L. Blaine, 
Jr., of the Peoples Bank & Trust 
Co., Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Council of Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Northwest; 
W. S. Farr, of the Consolidated 
Dairy Products Company, Presi- 
dent of the Seattle Association 
of Credit Men; C. P. King, 
Secretary-Manager of the Seat- 
tle Association of Credit Men, 
and G. M. Dean, of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, General Chairman of the 
Northwest Conference. 











President P. M. Haight Is Honor 
Guest at Banquet of N.Y.C.M.A. 





National President P. M. 
Haight was the guest of honor 
at the annual meeting and ban- 
quet of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association at Hotel As- 
tor on February 20th, which was 
attended by some 1100 members 
of the New York association 
and their guests. Having served 
as president of the New York 
Association for two terms be- | 
fore his election to the highest 
elective office in N.A.C.M., Mr. 
Haight earned the esteem and 
gratitude of the New Yorkers. 
This high regard materialized 
in an appropriate address by 
Henry J. Delaney of Meinhard, 
Greff & Co., Inc., who presented 
a very attractive watch and 





chain, suitably inscribed, as a 
memento of Mr. Haight’s serv- 
ice to New York Credit Men. 
President Joseph Rubanow 
presided at the banquet. ‘The 
N.Y.C.M.A. glee club gave sev- 
eral numbers and Alfred Chigi, 
baritone, sang two songs. The 
speakers were Dr. James T. 
Shotwell, Director of the Car- 
negie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace; John L. O'Brian, 
of Buffalo, who was one of the 
Federal Government’s legal 
staff in presenting the now fa- 





mous TVA appeal to the U. S. 
Supreme Court. John M. Os- 
kinson, of Oklahoma, spoke on 
the subject, “Good and Bad 
Farmers I Have Known.” 

In his address, Dr. Shotwell 
pointed out that the League of 
Nations since its organization 
has settled 22 major interna- 
tional disputes, any of which 
might have been considered a 
cause for war in the days be- 
fore the establishment of the 
League. Mr. O’Brian gave the 
credit men some _ interesting 
sidelights on the thoroughness 
of a hearing before the U. S. 
Supreme Court in a case such 
as the TVA appeal. Mr. Os- 
kinson made the point in his ad- 
dress that the good farmers are 
those who gain strength from 
the soil, while the poor farmers 
are those who expend most of 
their strength in agitations. 
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UNITED STATES SENATE 
Committee on 
Appropriations 

January 7, 1936 

Dear Mr. Heimann: 

Thank you cordially for 
your kind letter of January 
4, extending birthday greet- 
ings. | need not tell you 
that there is no association 
of business men in the 
country whose good opinion 
| prize more than that of 
the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

Sincerely yours, 
Carter Glass. 

Henry H. Heimann, Esq., 

National Association 

of Credit Men, 

1 Park Ave., 

New York City. 


President Haight is 
Speaker at Boston’s 
Meet with Retailers 


Boston, Mass.—National Pres- 
ident P. M. Haight was the 
principal speaker at the joint 
meeting of the Boston Retail 
Credit Men’s Association and 
the Boston Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation held on February 11th 
in the Chamber of Commerce’s 
main dining room. Charles A. 
Colton, President of the Boston 
Credit Men’s Association, and 
Elizabeth M. Lynch, President 
of the Retail Credit Men’s As- 
sociation, presided at this meet- 
ing. 

One of the features on the 
program was a playlet in one 
act and several episodes pre- 
sented by the famous Boston 
Credit Men’s players. Leon O. 
Wavle, of the S. S. Pierce Com- 
pany, acted as narrator. The 
playlet was entitled “A Hearing 
Before a Committee of the Leg- 
islature.” The general theme 
of the play was “there ought to 
be a law.” 





Chicago Plans 
12 Day Jaunt 
To Convention 


Sec. O’Keefe Will 
Head Big Party to 
Richmond Meeting 





Chicago, I1]l.—Announcement 
was made late in February by 
Secretary J. F. O’Keefe of the 
Chicago A.C.M. of a special 
tour planned by the Chicago 
credit men on the occasion of 
the 41st annual N.A.C.M. na- 
tional convention to be held in 
Richmond, Va., June 8 to 12. 
Secretary O’Keefe gained such 
a reputation for his efficiency in 


_ handling the tour of the Chi- 
cago party to the Los Angeles 


convention in 1934 that another 


| tour was held last year in con- 


nection with the national con- 
vention in Pittsburgh. On that 
tour the Chicago party went on 
to New York after the conven- 
tion and then on an ocean jour- 
ney to Bermuda and back to 
New York. 

The Chicago tour this year 
will cover 12 days, including the 
four days of the convention in 
Richmond. The party will leave 
Chicago at 8 p. m. on Friday, 
June Sth. Arriving at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., about 10 a. m. Sat- 
urday, the party will go by 
buses through the Great Smokey 
Mountains to Asheville, N. C., 
Saturday night and the daylight 
hours of Sunday will be spent 
at the Grove Park Inn, one of 
the popular hotels of the Ash- 
ville area. The trip to Rich- 
mond by train will be made 
Sunday night. 

After the four days at Rich- 
mond, the Chicago party will 
spend Saturday and Sunday at 
the famed Virginia Beach. A 
night steamer will take the 
party to Washington, where it 
will have a full day and a half 
for sight seeing. Leaving Wash- 
ington at 2 p. m. on Tuesday, 
the Chicagoans are due baek in 
the midwestern metropolis at 8 
o’clock on Wednesday morning. 

The present plans provide for 
special cars being added to the 
Chicago special at Indianapolis 
coming from Kansas City, St. 





































































Louis and the southwestern sec- 
tions. 


Detroit, Toledo, Cleve- | 


land and other delegates from | 
these areas will join the Chi- | 


cago train at Cincinnati. The 


Louisville delegation will join | 


at Lexington, Ky., and the Tex- 
as groups, as well as those 
from New Orleans and Okla- 


homa, will meet the party at | 


Knoxville. 

When the Chicago train ar- 
rives at Richmond on the morn- 
ing of June 8th it is expected it 
will bring in delegations from 
and 
southern areas. Secretary W. 
W. Orr of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association and the ofh- 
cial staff of that Association are 


most of the midwestern 


considering several plans for 


i h ick ; 
possible tours to the Richmond | calen:-tih oel die-aek havin 


convention. One of these pos- 
sibilities contemplates a steamer 
trip from New York to Norfolk 
and a return from Richmond by 
rail. Still another plan con- 
templates a motor caravan of 
individual cars from New York 
Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington and to Rich- 
mond. 


through 


Present indications point to a 
large registration at the Rich- 
mond convention. 


11 Teams Try for 
Big Sweepstakes 


Los Angeles, Calif.—Eleven | 
teams are now entered in the 
Lacma handicap race. The pur- 
pose of this contest is to deter- 


mine the winners of $200 in | 
The teams, for the | 


cash prizes. 
most part, are composed of 
seven members. However, the 
women’s division of the Los An- 


geles Association has entered a | 


team of fourteen members under 
the name of the Alpha Nu team. 
This is directed by Alma G. 
Appel. 

The team getting the largest 


| number of memberships between 


now and the ist of May will 
be awarded $100 in cash. The 
team placing second will re- 


| the third best record will re- 


ceive $40. 

According to the betting on 
February 15th, the R. O. Z. 
Team No. 9, headed by A. G. 
Appel, was listed as a 5-1 
choice as the winner of the big 
sweepstakes. The Alpha Nus 
were quoted at 15-1, while other 
of the eleven teams range from 
10 to 30-1 in the future book 
quotations. Every member ob- 
tained by one of these teams 
counts a given number of points 


| toward the race results. 


“PROOF of the 
PUDDING--” 


IS A TIME-PROVED ADAGE . 


. - THAT’S 


WHY WE’RE PARTICULARLY PLEASED BY 
THE FOLLOWING COMMENT IN A LETTER 
FROM A MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATION AC- 
KNOWLEDGING A SERVICE RECEIVED FROM 
THE WASHINGTON SERVICE BUREAU: 


“*I feel that the service you have rendered 
us was worth far more than our yearly 


subscription to the association. 


In fact 


this service is one of the best ever put out 
for our class of trade, in my opinion.”’ 


THIS MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN—AND SCORES 
OF OTHERS—HAVE PROVED THE VALUE OF - 
THIS NEW WASHINGTON SERVICE BY USING 


Washington Service Bureau 


National Association of Credit Men 


755 Munsey Building 


Washington, D. C. 


Cc. F. BALDWIN, Manager 








| Credit 
| change 


Once President 
of NACM, Dies 


St. Paul, Minn.—Elbert A. 
Young, second president of the 
St. Paul Association of Credit 
Men and president of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit 
Men in 1901 and 1902, having 
been elected at the Cleveland 
Convention in 1901, passed away 
in this city on February Ist. 
Mr. Young had been a resident 
of St. Paul for sixty-seven years 
and was one of the city pioneer 
wholesale merchants. He came 
to St. Paul when he was twenty- 
one years old and was associ- 
ated with the then leading 
wholesale drygoods concern in 
the Northwest, Auerbach, Finch, 
Culbertson & Company. Mr. 
Young became a partner in the 
successor of this firm, which 
was known as Finch, Van Slyck, 
Young & Company. In 1908 Mr. 


| Young organized his own busi- 


ness, under the title of the E. A. 
Young Mercantile Company. 


| Cedar Rapids Draws 
| Good Attendance for 
Tri-State Conference 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa.—lIn 
spite of zero weather and deep 
snow the Tri-State Conference 


| of Credit Men held here on 


February 20 and 21 drew an 
excellent attendance from Iowa, 
South Dakota, and Nebraska. 
Because of the bad weather 
Executive Manager Heimann 


| was delayed in, arriving. 


The banquet was attended by 
nearly 300. 

Among the subjects discussed 
at the Conference were: State- 
ment Analysis, Law of Credits, 
Credit and Sales Co-operation, 
Corréspondence, Inter- 
Service. On Friday 
afternoon seven trade groups 
held interesting sessions. 





Elbert A. Young | 17 Zebra Herds 


Now Total 561 
Live Hee Haws 


a Conven- 
tionto Mark Second 
Round-up Group 


The first Zebroster of the 
Royal Order of Zebras has been 
compiled and issued by the 
Grand Zebratary and shows at 
present the following seventeen 
Herds, with a total of 561 mem- 
bers in the Herds: 


Los Angeles, 98; San Fran- 
cisco, 39; Seattle, 35; Portland, 
12; Oakland, 30; Tacoma, 18; 
Memphis, 22; Newark, 14; 
Cleveland, 35; Chicago, 48; 
St. Louis, 33; Detroit, 35; 
Pittsburgh, 60; St. Paul, 16; 
Dallas, 25; Charleston, 14; New 
Orleans, 27. 


Second Annual R.O.Z. Round- 
up—Grand Exalted Superzeb 
A. D. Johnson has issued the 
call for the Second Annual 
Round-up of the Royal Order of 
Zebras to be held in conjunc- 
tion with the Forty-first N. A. 
C. M. Convention at Richmond, 
Virginia, the week of June 8th- 
12th, 1936. It is expected that 
all of the Supreme Herders and 
representatives from each of 
the Herds will be in attendance. 
In addition to their own R.O.Z. 
functions, the Zebras will again 
act as the official escorts on all 
convention occasions. 


Syracuse “‘C’’ Men Go 
To Binghamton, N. Y. 
for Big Dinner Meeting 


Binghamton, N. Y.—Members 
of the Syracuse Association of 
Credit Men were visitors at the 
February 25th dinner meeting 
of the Binghamton Association. 
A considerable delegation came 
over from Syracuse to attend 
the meeting and listened to an 
interesting address by Dr. 
Graeme O’Geran, of the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse, whose sub- 
ject was “The Consumers’ Di- 
lemma.” Dr. O’Geran is Pro- 
fessor of Economics at the Syra- 
cuse University and conducts 
summer lecture courses at the 
Institute of Public Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. His talk 
before the credit association 
dealt with the problems of the 
consumer from the standpoint of 
price and from the standpoints 
of what he pays ‘for. 
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Chief of Retail 


“C”’ Men Warns 
of Bonus Bonds 


Crowder Says New Is- 
sue to Service Men 
Have Limits 





St. Louis, Mo.—In a state- 
ment issued by L. S. Crowder, 
General Manager and Treas- 
urer of the National Retail 
Credit Association, a caution 
was sounded relative to the 
new bonus bonds as a basis of 
credit to former service men: 

“The fact that former service 
men are to receive bonds, which 
may be cashed June 15, does 
not necessarily entitle them to 
credit accommodation. While 
the bonds will give them addi- 
tional income, payable in the 
future, they do not constitute a 
basis for credit. 


“Each application should be | 


considered on its merits, checked 
through the Credit Reporting 
Bureau and credit extended 
only if the customer’s record 
shows that he is entitled to 
credit accommodation. 

“The basis, as_ heretofore, 


should be: 1—Employment; 2— | 
Income; 3—Amount and age of | 


indebtedness; 4—Habit of pay. 
“A customer regularly em- 
ployed, but who has not pur- 


chased on credit and against | 
whom the Credit Reporting Bu- | 
reau files show no derogatory | 


information, and with addition- 
al income in the form of bonds 
payable June 15, should prove 
an acceptable risk. 


“Merchandise sold on defer- | 


red payments, or to be paid 


when bonds are cashed, should | 


be secured by chattel mortgage 
or conditional sales contract.” 


St. Paul Zebra Herd | 


Displays"New Garb at 


Lincoln Day Party) 


St. Paul, Minn—The Zebra 
Herd of the St. Paul Associa- 
tion of Credit Men surpassed 
its excellent record for high- 
grade entertainment at a danc- 


ing party held on February 12 
E. W. | 
Budke, exalted superzeb of the | 


at the Hotel St. Paul. 


St. Paul Herd, was in charge 
of the party. 
The plan used for the party 





this year was to enclose a din- | 


her ticket to each member. 
Guest tickets were available at 
$1.00 each upon advance reser- 
Vation. 

The St. Paul Zebras were 
quite prominent at this func- 
tion in their new Zebra uniform, 
and had charge of all the ar- 
rangements for the party. 





Credit Careers 





Albert R. Plant 


Providence, R. |. 


In the Fall of 1938 Albert 
Reid Plant will celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of his con- 
nection with the Blackstone 
Canal National Bank of Provi- 
dence, R. I. That sort of a 
statement reads almost like the 
beginning of one of Horatio 
Alger’s success stories. True 
enough this nearly fifty year 
career stretches from office boy 
to president in one unbroken 
span of service. 

Mr. Plant was born in Provi- 
dence, R. I., and attended the 
public schools of that city. After 
graduation from the’ grade 
schools he went on for a course 
in the high school at Providence. 
However, after one year, a 
chain of circumstances brought 





| him to the doors of the Black- | 


stone Canal National Bank ap- 
plying for a position as office 
boy. The job of office boy in 
a New England manufacturing 
city back in 1888 covered prac- 
tically everything from mes- 
senger boy to assistant janitor 





with a few extra jobs thrown 
in for good measure. 

Mr. Plant has been a very 
active member of the Rhode 
Island Association of Credit 
Men and for many years has 
been a member of the Board 
of Directors of that association. 


At different times, he has 
served as a member of the 
Executive Committee of the 


Association but because of his 
many other civic and fraternal 
connections has been obliged to 
refuse to serve as an officer of 
the association when such 
honors were urged upon him. 
He has been quite prominent 
in the Masonic fraternity for 
a number of years, being a 
member of St. Johns Lodge No. 
1 of Providence; Providence 
Royal Arch Chapter; Provi- 
dence Council; St. Johns Com- 
mandry No. 1; and Palestine 
Temple A.O.M.S. of Providence. 
During the forty-eight years 
Mr. Plant has been connected 
with the Blackstone Canal Na- 
tional Bank he has given freely 
of his services in various civic 


| enterprises. He is widely known 
| throughout the Providence area 


for his financial acumen and is 
constantly being pressed into 
service as Treasurer of chari- 
table funds. Since his election 
to the presidency of the Black- 
stone Canal National Bank, he 
has purposely limited his out- 
side efforts so as to devote all 
of his time and energies to the 
many demands of his bank 
work. 

The members of the Rhode 
Island Association of Credit 
Men feel highly complimented 


that Mr. Plant saw fit to give | 
| the 


association’s activities 


so 

much of his counsel because of 

the demands from his other 
| duties. 


Memorandum Recetpts in Consignments 


Denied Preference by Bankruptcy Rule 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—We 
are indebted to Edwin DeGroot, 
secretary of the Grand Rapids 


| Association of Credit Men, for 


calling our attention to the fol- 
lowing item: 

Referee Theodore Skitt, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has made a 
decision of extreme importance 
to bankruptcy administration. 
This is in respect to memoran- | 
dum or consignment goods. A | 
reclamation was filed covering 
certain merchandise for which 
debtor had signed ‘“memoran- ! 


45 


dum receipts” in which creditor 
reserved title until payment of 
the invoices. The Referee held 
that where there is a failure to 
comply withthe recording and 
filing requirements and condi- 
tions of the Sales Law, and 
since there was no provision for 
the application or segregation of 


| the proceeds of the sale of the 


merchandise, the “memorandum 
receipts” did not constitute a 
consignment agreement, and 
consequently did not, in reality, 
reserve title. 


‘Next Congress 





“tillers 


| Credit Group: 


of Industry to 
Draw ‘“C”’ Men 


Nichia Meet 
Will Be Largest of 
Group Sessions 





One of the most important 
sessions of the Credit Congress 
of Industry will take place at 
the National N. A. C. M. con- 
vention to be held in Richmond 
on June 8 to 12. Convention 
Director Brace Bennitt has just 
sent out to all Secretary-Man- 
agers a request for nominations 
as chairmen of the various 
groups which will gather dur- 
ing this Credit Congress of In- 
dustry. From present indica- 
tions there will be as many or 
more group sessions as held at 
the Pittsburgh convention. 

The following is a list of the 
group meetings held at the last 
National Convention: Automo- 


| tive Supply Wholesalers, Bank- 


ers, Brewers, Building Material 
and Construction, Clothing and 
Dry Goods, Coal, Confectionery 
Manufacturers, Distillers, Dis- 
and Spirits Importers, 
Drug and Chemical Manufac- 
turers, Drugs, Confections and 


| Tobacco (wholesalers), Electri- 


cal and Radio, Florists’ Supply 
National Food 
and Allied Products (chairman 
already selected), Food Prod- 
ucts Wholesalers’, Footwear, 
Furniture, Glass, Tableware 
and Specialty, Hardware Man- 
ufacturers, Hardware Whole- 
salers, Insurance (chairman al- 
ready selected), Iron and Steel, 
Jewelry Wholesalers, Machin- 
ery, Machinists and Manufac- 
turers Supplies, Meat Packers; 


Newspaper (chairman already 
selected), Oil Well Supply, 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer, 


Paper Processers and Convert- 
ers, Fine Paper, Petroleum, 


| Plumbing and Heating, Rein- 





forcing and Bar Steel, Station- 
ery, School and Office Equip- 
ment and Supply Manufactur- 
ers, Textile. 


Philadelphia Credit 


| Women Hear Play by 
| Advertising Sisters 





Philadelphia, PanA—The mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Credit 
Women’s Club were highly 
pleased with a one-act comedy 
presented by members of the 
Philadelphia Club of Advertis- 
ing Women at the Supper Meet- 


| ing held in the Ritz-Carlton 
| Hotel, Philadelphia, on Thurs- 


day, February 13th. 

















































On The 


Q. T. 


Interchange brings 





you the 
general picture of credit con- 
ditions as revealed by the 


ledgers of fellow exporters. 


Credit groups—composed of 
members in similar lines of 
trade—bring out, by discus- 
sion and report, the salient 
factors operating in export 
markets in each particular 


line of trade. 


F. C. I. B. groups now include 
five broad fields—Drugs and 
Chemicals, Food, Hardware, 


Stationery and Textiles. 


Concentrated action on past- 
due and delinquent accounts 
- moral suasion letters to 


foreign debtors - - corre- 








spondence with members 











' throughout the country... 









these are some of the benefits 


of trade group organization. 





All these services plus the 
Weekly Confidential Bulletin 
(for members only) are available 


through membership in the . . . 


FOREIGN 
CREDIT 
INTERCHANGE 
BUREAU 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CREDIT MEN 




















1 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 






































W.L.Kauffman | 
Retires After 
55 Years Career 





L. Kauffman, after twenty-seven 


Youngstown, Ohio. — Walter | 


years as credit manager of the | 


Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company, retired on February 
ist. He had been actively en- 
gaged in business for fifty-five 
years, the last twenty-seven of 
which he was connected with 
the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company. 

In announcing his decision to 
some of his friends in the Sheet 
and Tube Company offices re- 
cently, Mr. Kauffman said that 
he planned to devote all of his 
time for the rest of his life to 
play. He plans to spend a con- 
siderable amount of time in 
travel and in following the ac- 
tivities of his several hobbies. 

On August 9, 1935, Mr. Kauff- 
man celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday. In the February 1935 
issue of CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 


MANAGEMENT, Mr. Kauffman’s | 


career in association work was 
quite completely covered in a 
Credit Career, which appears 
on page 35 of that issue. 


Issues New Rule Anent 





Ohio State Sales Tax | 


Cincinnati, O.—It 
sary to obtain a certificate for 
every shipment outside the state 


is neces- | 


in order to avoid the state sales | 


tax, according to a rule by the 
Ohio tax commission. 


the time of the annual Christmas Party. 





Writes Many 
Articles 





During the year 1935 Execu- 
tive Manager Henry H. Hei- 
mann wrote articles on credit 
and allied subjects which ap- 
peared in the following publi- 
cations: New Outlook, System 
and Business Management, The 
Wharton Review of Finance 
and Commerce, The Great 
Lakes Banker, Connecticut In- 
dustry, The Manufacturing Jew- 
eler, The Commercial West, 
The Spectator, Modern Finance, 
The Financial Age, The East- 
ern Underwriter, The Insurance 
Advocate, The Economist, The 
Export Shipper, Commerce and 
Finance, Trust Company, The 
Canadian Credit Men’s Journal, 
Today, Business Week, The 
Journal of the National Asso- 
ciation of Referees in Bank- 
ruptcy. 

So far this year Mr. Heimann 
has been asked to write articles 
for several other leading busi- 
ness journals and magazines of 
national circulation. We are 
not, at the present time, privi- 


leged to announce when these | 
articles will appear. These spe- | 


cial articles mentioned above 
are exclusive of the items ap- 
pearing in newspapers report- 
ing on the talks made by Mr. 
Heimann in the various parts 
of the country. Altogether dur- 





ing 1935 some 9,000 clippings | 


reporting activities of various 
sorts of the National Associa- 
tion were received at the New 
York office. 


The San Francisco Herd is ver 


Study Letters 
in Courses at 
Newark Forum 


Newark, N. J.—A class in 
“Modern Business Correspond- 
ence,” with emphasis on credit 
and collection correspondence, 
has just been completed under 
the instruction of Mr. W. F. 
Bauer, head of the English De- 
partment of the East Orange 
High School. Mr. Bauer ended 
his course with an address at 
the Credit Forum meeting of 
the New Jersey Association of 
Credit on the topic “Common 
Faults in Business Correspond- 
ence.” 

On February 6th a big dinner 
meeting of the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Credit Men was 
held in Newark on the subject 
“Bank Service Charges on In- 
dustrial Accounts.” ‘The speak- 
er was Mr. C. M. Dopler, bank 
economist. It is found that 
many business men are ques- 
tioning the service charge made 
by banks on checks of issue and 
checks of deposit. In fairness 
to the bankers and to give the 
business men authoritative in- 
formation in the matter, Mr. 
Dopler’s address was followed 
by a question forum period. 

The Bowling League of the 
New Jersey Association of 
Credit Men is now going into 
the last half of their season. 
Every team is still in the run- 
ning for first honors, and these 
weekly bowling sessions have 
helped considerably to prompt 
good - fellowship. 













The above picture of the San Francisco Herd of th: Royal Order of Zebras was taken on December 14th at 
active and have plans completed for 


a consistent membership increase between now and at the end of the fiscal year. 
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ompany, F. R. 
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Colliton Talks 
of Interchange 
At Cleveland, O. 


Cleveland, Ohiv.—R. A. Col- 
liton, St. Louis, Manager of the 
Central Credit Interchange Sys- 
tem, was the speaker at the 
February meeting of the credit 
forum conducted by the Cleve- 
land Association of Credit Men, 
in Hotel Statler on Monday, 
February 24th. 

The series of credit forum 
meetings will wind up with a 
big dinner meeting on April 6th, 
when Henry H. Heimann, Exec- 
utive Manager of the National 
Association, will be the main 
speaker. On the evening of 
March 10th, Russel Weisman, 
economist, will be the speaker. 
On March 24th, Paul Belcher, 
secretary of the First Central 
Trust Company of Akron, will 
be the speaker. H. T. Riddick, 
of the Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, is Chairman of the 





Credit Education and Foreign | 


Committee. 


Wichita Forum Hears 
About Interchange 





Wichita, Kan.—Roy Colliton, 
Director of Central Credit In- 


terchange, St. Louis, was the | 


speaker at the February 18th 


membership meeting night at | 


the Wichita Hotel, held at the 
Innes Tea Room. 

The Interchange idea was 
taken up by a group of food, 
drygoods and drug jobbers in 
Wichita in 1911. That was ten 
years before the Central Bureau 
was established in St. Louis. 
Mr. Colliton in his talk before 
the Wichita credit men gave 
some interesting facts about the 
development of the Central 
Credit Interchange Bureaus and 
how the system is now operat- 
ing to the advantage of credit 
men. 

The visit of Mr. Colliton to 


Wichita drew a large attend- | 
Many of the Interchange | 


ance. 
subscribers as well as other 
credit executives were on hand 
to ask questions about Inter- 
change service and to learn 
more about the operation of this 
important feature of N. A. C. 
M. activities. 


Save 


With 


Interchange 

















Credit Career 








Credit activities in the San 


Francisco area record few 
names of individuals who have 
been a more direct and active 
influence on association affairs 
than that of John A. Bond of 
the Standard Oil Company, now 


retired. Mr. Bond began his 
association with the Credit 
Managers Association of 


Northern and Central Califor- 
nia in 1921 when he assumed 
the position as manager of the 
credit department on the West 
coast for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. Since that time he has 
been directly concerned with 
many of the association’s ac- 
tivities until he retired in 1933. 

The fact that Mr. Bond had 
served as president of the San 
Francisco Association for the 


F.M.Couch, OnceNatl. 


Director, on Long Trip | 





Los Angeles, Calif—F. M. 


Couch, formerly general man- | 


ager of Blake, Moffitt and 
Towne, has 
Couch on an extended trip to 
Panama and South American 


points. 


and Towne organization. For 
nearly a quarter of a century 
Mr. Couch has been an active 
friend and counselor of the Los 
Angeles Association, having 
acted as a member of the Board 


visory Board almost continu- 
ously. He was President of the 
Los 


Angeles Association 
1917-18. 
Subsequently he was a Na- 
tional Director. During his | 


service as a National Director, 
Mr. Couch served as Chairman 
of the National Membership 
Committee and directed one of 
the most successful nation-wide 


Mr. Couch recently re- | 
tired from the Blake, Moffitt | 
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left with Mrs. | 


in | 





two terms of 1924-25 and 1925- 
26, as well as 12 years of serv- 
ice on the board of directors, 
was recognized by his unani- 
mous election to a life member- 
ship in the local organization 
upon his retirement in 1933. 

Mr. Bond was a National Di- 
rector for the term from 1928 
to 1930, and a National Vice- 
President from 1931 through 
1932. He has served on a num- 
ber of national committees and 
was for one year Chairman of 
the Business Service Committee 
of the National Association. 

Mr. Bond attended the na- 
tional convention at Buffalo 
in 1924 when Mr. Eugene S. 
Elkus of San Francisco was 
elected National President. 
Since this first convention in 
24, Mr. Bond has missed only 
a few of the national gatherings 
up to the time of his retirement 
from business in 1933. 

Mr. Bond was largely in- 
strumental in the work of or- 
ganizing the Arizona Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. He is the 
type of credit executive who J. 
Harry Trego was wont to 
classify as “one of the wheel 
horses of our national credit 
organization.” Although he is 
now retired from active par- 
ticipation in business, Mr. Bond 


takes great interest in meetings | 


of credit men and frequently 
makes the trip across the bay 
from his home in Berkeley to 
attend sessions of the San Fran- 
cisco credit men. 


membership campaigns in the 
history of the association. 

Mr. Couch also has served as 
Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Interchange Bu- 
reau in Los Angeles. 

He plans to devote much of 
his time in the future to travel 
and to the pursuit of his several 
hobbies. 


Knownin Chicago, Dies 





Orange, N. J.—Louis C. 
Proesch, treasurer of Colgate- 


| Palmolive-Peet Company, Jer- 
of Directors and also the Ad- | 


sey City, well known in the 
Chicago Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, died on January 20th at 
the Orange Memorial Hospital. 
Mr. Proesch joined the sales 
staff of the B. J. Johnson Soap 
Company in 1900. He later be- 
came affliated with the Palm- 
olive Company, which was a 
development of the Johnson 
Soap Company, when the three 
companies merged in 1928. 








| matters in New Orleans. 





W. P. Simpson 
Is Mourned by 
Men of ‘Delta’ 


W. P. Simpson, president of 
C. T. Patterson and Co., Inc., 
New Orleans, and president of 
the New Orleans Credit Men’s 
Association from March 1916, 
through March 1919 died Feb- 
ruary 6th, 1936. 

Mr. Simpson served as a 
director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men and was 





prominent in civic and business 


He 
was a director of the Hibernia 
National Bank in New Orleans, 
past-president of the New Or- 
leans Chapter, American Red 
Cross, and past-president of the 
Association of Commerce. 

He was born in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., but moved to New Orleans 
where he was instrumental in 
organizing the C. T. Patterson 
and Co., Inc. and was a fa- 
miliar figure in the bigger 
lumbering centers in Louisiana 
and Mississippi. 

His son, R. L. Simpson, 
executive vice-president of C. 
T. Patterson and Co., Ine., is 
president of the New Orleans 
Credit Men’s Association. 


Walter M. Woodward 
Is Mourned by Many 





San Francisco, Cal.—Funeral 
services for the late Walter M. 
Woodward, credit manager of 
Globe Grain and Milling Com- 
pany, who passed away sud- 
denly Sunday, January 26th, 
1936, after a heart attack while 
playing golf, were held at the 
Little Chapel of the Flowers, 
Berkeley, Tuesday afternoon, 
January 28th, 1936. 

A notable number of San 
Francisco business men, friends 
and associates attended, as did 
many of the officers and mem- 
bers of the Credit Managers 
Association of Northern and 
Central California. 























































































Discount Chiselers--- 


Here’s an effective yet friendly means of 
impressing these profit “gyppers” that your 
terms of sale mean just what the words 
say and nothing less. 


Sanclity of the Sales Contract 


Good Will and $ $$ 
The Sanctity of the Sales Contract must be firmly upheld in its 


Are You Fair te Yourself? 
cash discount premium is the nearest thing t 


Se 
ion dun de cusme deuseneurtads 
So ay ts 0 eit o discount or a deduc 


Did You Ever Stop to Think 


That cash discount terms are a carefully predeter- 
b mined factor in fixing the price at which merchandise 
ese} - <a a ON OF CREDIT MEN 
FR contract. Fairness in r. respecting discount terms is 
an absolute requisite to sound business 
THE CASH DISCOUNT APPLIES FOR A LIMITED 
PERIOD—OBSERVE THIS LIMIT AS YOU WOULD A 
LEGAL AGREEMENT 


SPONDENCE IS A MOST 
YD BUSINESS BUILDER. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


NATIONAL 
One Park Avenue 
Muon 


MEN 
New York City 


LETTER ENCLOSURES OF PROVEN EFFECTIVENESS: 


Ten different styles of enclosure cards pre- 
sent your message briefly, forcefully, and 
with the necessary degree of tact. The 
Association’s name and seal on these attrac- 
tively colored cards lends cordiality and 
strength. 


Subjects covered include the need for insur- 
ance, promptness in correspondence, observ- 
ance of sales contracts and discount terms, 
the advantages of discounting, cancellation 
of orders, and the importance of furnishing 
financial statements. 


PRICES, POSTPAID 


Special combination offer---100 each of 10 styles for $3.00 


Publication Department 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 
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